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visited with a natural 
rapture the largest book 
store in the world.’’ 


See the chapter on Chi- 
cago, page 43, “‘Your 
United States,’’ by 
Arnold Bennett. 


OUR LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 
with its many years of experience, together with owr unsurpassed stock of books 
of all publishers, combine to make a library service of unequalled efficiency. 


Public Libraries, Schools, Colleges and Universities 


have their book orders handled intelligently, expeditiously, and accurately by us, 
and find our prices satisfactory. We solicit correspondence from librarians not 


acquainted with our facilities. 


A. C. McCLURG & CO. - - - - - - - - Chicago 


What is a Special Librarian? 


A Special Librarian is a person who takes charge of a 


library established by a business house or an industrial plant. 
Many such openings at the present time afford the person 
who is well qualified a greater salary and a greater future than 
those in general library work. 
The Washington School for Secretaries well qualifies you for 
this work. The School for Business Librarians is under the 
personal direction of Miss Adelaide Hasse. 


For full information, address 


WASHINGTON SCHOOL FOR SECRETARIES 
1419 F Street, N. W. Washington, D. C. 


of Directors: 
Dr. Richard T. Ely, A.B., A.M., pre, LL Dr. Paul S. Reinsch, A.B., LL.B., Ph.D. 
ve A A.B., A.M., LL.B., LL.D. 
Mr. Lawrence H. Cake, LL.B. Captain John T. A. Ely 


Mr. Charles A. Lyman, A.B. 
Miss E Virginia Grant 
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UANG H’SU, Emperor of China, was 
K to worship at daybreak in the inner 
shrine of the Imperial Lama Temple. It 
was sacrilege for a foreigner to look! These 
raw-boned Mongol priests were ugly cus- 
tomers to offend. 

Willard Straight made up his mind to see. 
A friendly Lama, religiously recreant, break- 
ing his vows by all his Mongol gods, deter- 


China just completed by Thomas W. La- 
mont. It is the story of a vital young Amer- 
ican of unusual talents, working out a national 
problem for America in terms of continents 
ten years ahead of time. And he worked in 
surroundings distinguished from normal 
American activity by the romance of Ori- 
ental life in contact with the wit, intrigue 
and gaiety of European high diplomatic so- 


mined that Straight should 
see. And then Straight, 
shaven bald-headed, in high- 
necked purple  camel-hair 
robe, crouching all night 
among the golden Mongal 
idols, lotus-stands, skull gob- 
lets of wine! From afar the 
bugles of the Emperor’s 
guard—the Imperial court 
eunuch rousing from his 
slumber—approaching foot- 
steps—the eight High Priests 
—red-button men and yel- 
low lacquered hats — wands 


of incense 


ciety. Much of the story is 
from Straight’s own diary, 
letters and sketch-books. 
ASIA is a magazine 
which one of its read- 
ers has called “a mine of 
entertainment and informa- 
tion.” Gold and jewels are 
dug out of the mysterious 
East and transported to your 
door in its pages of exquisite 
photographs and fascinating 
stories. They tell of strange 
customs and the alluring 
charm of that 4,000-year-old 
culture from which ours 


One of the many illustrations accom- 
And a few years later panying Willard Straight’s Biography, came. 


Straight is negotiating with {om his own sketch-book. The story of Willard 


the Chinese Government as the American 
bankers’ representative for a $100,000,000 
loan! In 


ASIA 


The American Magazine on the Orient 


with more than 60 illustrations—Special art 
insert of eight pages, the story of Willard 
Straight in serial form has just begun. His 
dream of America helping to rehabilitate 
China has come true in the American-British- 
French-Japanese Consortium for loans to 


Straight is only one of many features in the 
SEPTEMBER issue. 

ASIA is a a magazine which appeals 
to every member of the family. If you do 
not know it, perhaps your neighbor does. He 
will tell you to get acquainted. 

The circulation of ASIA has increased 
in eighteen months from 9,000 to 50,000. No 
public library is complete without a copy on 
file. It is now approximately in every public 
library in the country. Is it in yours? $3.50 
a year. 

ASIA PUBLISHING COMPANY 


627 Lexington Avenue, New York City 
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MAISON DU LIVRE FRANCAIS 


SOCIETE CENTRALE DES EDITEURS ET DES LIBRAIRES FRANCAIS 
(Société Anonyme au Capital de 1,700,000 francs) 
3, Rue de Grenelle, 3 Adresse télégraph: MAILIVRAM-PARIS 
Paris 9540 


PARIS - VI* Compte Chéques Postaux: 


Téléphone: Fleurus 02-31 


Gentlemen : 

We have the pleasure of informing our American corre- 
spondents that since the first of April, 1920, the Société d’Exporta- 
tion des Editions Francaises (S. E. D. E. F.) 3 rue de Grenelle, 
has been united with the 


MAISON DU LIVRE FRANCAIS 


The Central Organization of French Booksellers and Publishers, 
and will continue in every possible way to facilitate the sale of 
French books and periodicals to American booksellers. 


The principal services of the M. L. F. are: 
1—Bibliographical information. 
Circulation of catalogs. 
2—Distribution of order blanks. 
3—Purchase of books, music, stamps. 
4—Purchase of periodicals. 
5—Collection of publishers’ discounts. 
6—Collection of booksellers’ returns. 
?—Centralization of payments (odd checks). 
8—Purchase and research of rare books. 


La Maison du Livre Francais, composed of a competent and 
experienced personnel, guarantees to you the fulfillment of your 
wishes and offers you particularly the following advantages: 


Bibliographical material for you and your clientele. 


The abolishing of all loss of time and all fruitless efforts in 
the carrying out of your commands. 


The receipt in the shortest time and in the best condition of the 
works and periodicals asked for. 


The reduction of all unnecessary correspondence. 


Make use of the services of the M. L. F. if you want to increase 
the sale of French periodicals. You will find in it quick returns. 
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Atcan et Lisnonne, 
main, Paris (6e). 

Amat (Charles-Louis), 11, rue Cassette, Paris (6e). 

Art et Epition (MAISON FRANCAISE D’), 37, rue 
Falguiére, Paris (15¢). 

et Hovuzeav, place de l’Ecole-de-Médecine, 
Paris (6e). 

Bartirere et Firs (J.-B.), 109, 
Paris (6e). 

Bettn Freres, 8, rue Férou, Paris (6c). 

Letrres, 89, boul. Exelmans, Paris (16¢). 


Berancer (Charles) 15, rue des Saints-Péres, 
Paris (6e.) 


Bercer-Levrautt et Cie, 5, rue des Beaux-Aarts, 
Paris (6e). 

Broun et Gay, 3, rue Garanciére, Paris (6¢). 

Botvin et Cie, 3-5, rue Palatine, Paris (6e). 

BornemMann (Stephan), 15, Tournon, 
Paris (6e). 

Catmann-Levy, 3, rue Auber, Paris (9c). 

CHAMPION (Edouard), 5, quai Malaquais, 
Paris (6e). 

CHapetot, 136, boul. Saint-Germain, Paris (6e). 
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Paris (6e). 

Curron (E.), 40, rue de Seine, Paris (6c). 
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Bourrevier, 103, boul. Saint-Michel, Paris (se). 


Cres et Cie, 21, rue Hautefeuille Paris ((e). 

Crovitte-Morant, 20, rue de la Sorbonne, Paris 
(se). 

Datioz, 11, rue Soufflot, Paris (se). 

Decourcette (Paul), 28, rue Alphonse-Karr N:ce. 

Deacrave, 15, rue Soufflot, Paris (se). 


108, boulevard Saint- Ger- 


rue Hautefeuille, 


rue de 


Saint-Germain, 


Detatatn, 115, boul. Saint-Germain, Paris (6e). 
Detaptane (Paul), 48, rue Monsicur-le-Prince, 
Paris (6e). 


Detmas (G.), 6, Place Saint-Christoly, Bordeaux 
(Gironde). 


Desrorces (Hippolyte), 29, 
Augustins, Paris (6e). 
DevameBez, 43, boulevord Maleserhes, Taris (8e). 
Drorer (Henri), 4 et 6, rue de la Sorbonne, 

Paris (se). 
Dotn (Gaston), 8, place de l'Od‘on, Paris (6c). 
Dorson-Arne, 19, boul. Haussmann, (oe). 
Ducwer (Robert), 3, rue des Poitevins, Paris (6c). 
Dvuwnop, 47-49, quai des Grands-Augustnis, Paris (6¢) 
Dvuranp et Cie, 4, place de la Madeleine, Paris (8e). 
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Paris (6e). 
Firmin-Dipor et Cie, 56, rue Jacob, Paris 
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Augustins, Paris (6e). 
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Paris (6e). 
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“Notable Library Buildings” 


Edwin H. Anderson, Director 


Carrere & Hastings, Architects 


NEW YORK PUBLIC LIBRARY 
New York, N. Y. 


The main bookstack occupies the rear of the building and extends upwards 
through the basement, first and second stories. It is 297 feet long, 78 feet wide and 
is made up of seven tiers, each 7 feet 6 inches high with deck floors of 114 inch 
marble. 

The main stack is equipped with Snead Standard Stacks and contains 96,000 
adjustable and 16,000 fixed shelves, which placed end to end would extend a distance 
of 63.3 miles. The capacity of this stack is about 3,000,000 volumes. 

Snead Standard Stacks are also installed in forty-three other rooms in the 
basement, first and second stories. Making an additional capacity of 500,000 
volumes. 

Detailed plans and description of the above, and many other notable library 
buildings, are found in our publication “Library Planning, Bookstack & Shelving” 
which also contains valuable technical articles on the planning and construction of 
libraries. 


SNEAD & COMPANY 
Founded 1849 
92 PINE STREET, JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
Canadian Branch: Dominion Bank Bldg., Toronto, Ont. 
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Home Reading With School Credit 


By JOSEPH L. WHEELER 


Librarian Youngstown Public Library 


HE idea of home reading with credit as a 

school project is nothing new. This article 

describes in detail a plan for handling such 
a project on a large scale as carried out with 
seeming success in a city of 132,000 popula- 
tion. 

A paragraph or two will outline the general 
philosophy underlying such a project. Read- 
ing is the fundamental school subject, the first 
of the three R’s, and any method which in- 
creases the ability to read understandingly is an 
appropriate method for inclusion in the school 
curriculum. The best measure of success in 


the school’s work is the high average ability to 
read and the widespread possession of a real 


love for reading among the pupils. Under 
present teaching methods or the methods of the 
average teacher, “reading” as an ordinary 
school subject consists chiefly of mastering the 
mechanics; there is little opportunity for the 
pupil to put into effect the principles which he 
learns in class. Recent surveys of reading as 
a school subject have in nearly every case 
brought the conclusion that more time and at- 
tention must be given, especially in the upper 
grades, to silent reading. Home reading is 
simply a device for this. A recent article by 
C. W. Hunt in School and Society shows con- 
clusively how great a factor outside reading 
may become in developing not only mechanical 
ability to read and the rate of reading but more 
especially the ability to comprehend what is 
being read. Pupils who read a large number 
of books had a rate of 76 as compared with 54 
for the boys and girls who did very little read- 
ing. The test for ability to comprehend showed 
an even larger difference, the heavy readers 
being able to comprehend at the rate of 9.5 as 
compared with a rate of 5.4 among the children 
who cared little for books. I am not acquainted 


with the meaning of these figures, but I can at 
least understand the proportionate difference 
between those pupils who love books and those 
who do not. 

The Youngstown project of “Home Reading 
with School Credit,” tho partly handled by the 
Public Library, has been thruout a piece of 
work in which at every stage the school point 
of view has been given thoro attention, and 
whatever success has come has been on this 
account. 

An article in the Elementary School Journal 
for January, 1919, by Superintendent Charles 
R. Stone, of Munhall, Pa., gave the idea. The 
enthusiasm therein displayed was most refresh- 
ing, for it came to a librarian from a school 
superintendent. In the monthly discussion at 
the Youngstown principals’ meetings this article 
received full attention, and at the suggestion of 
the librarian a committee of principals was ap- 
pointed to lay plans for its local introduction. 
As a consequence, the school board appropri- 
ated $4000, with which 4600 volumes were pur- 
chased and placed in each school room in 
grades 4 to 7. The selection of books was 
based on similar graded lists from a number of 
other cities. The handling of all of these 
books (accessioning, shelf-listing, labeling, mark- 
ing, and making up into sets, shipping, inven- 
tory and preparation for repair and rebinding, 
compilation of descriptive book notes, and super- 
vision of the teacher’s work were taken care of 
for the schools by the Public Library, which was 
naturally able to do this work much more eco- 
nomically, as it already had the organization and 
equipment for so doing. In exchange, the 
library has taken the credit for the circulation. 

The principals’ committee worked out a de- 
tailed set of instructions, which so far as could 
be foreseen, answered any questions that might 
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arise on the part of the teachers. At the open- 
ing of the school session, each teacher in grades 
4 to 7 found in her room a collection of from 
20 to 40 different books, depending upon the 
number of pupils, and suitable for the grade 
in question. 

Each pupil during the year was required to 
take home and read at least eight books. Those 
who did not read eight, had 2% per cent de- 
ducted from their reading grade for each book 
omitted. Those who read 10 books received 
at the end of the year a very attractive certificate, 
given by the library and signed by the superin- 
tendent, the librarian, the principal, and the 
teacher. For each additional five books read, 
a gold seal was pasted on the certificate. It 
was understood thruout the year that ho pupil 
should read more than one book per week for 
this project. This was meant to prevent any 
criticism from either teachers or parents that 
the small amount of reading required was inter- 
fering with school or home work. While no 
definite inquiry was made as to the effect on 
home work, the reports from principals have 
been that those who did the most reading were 
in nearly all cases the pupils who stood highest 
in their class work. 

To librarians the great objection to any 
project of required reading is the fact that it 
may be the means of turning the minds of the 
pupils away from the love of books rather than 
to develop that love. Altho the local project is 
obviously a compulsory one to a certain degree, 
this feature has been so concealed and out- 
balanced by other considerations that at the 
end of the year it seems evident that this great- 
est test of all has been successfully met. 

In addition to the care that has been given 
to make the project acceptable to the teachers, 
the Youngstown plan has included a number 
of features that have no other aim than to make 
the home reading a source of joy rather than 
a task. The most important of these devices 
was the preparation for the use of each teacher 
of a pamphlet containing, in addition to the 
detailed instructions for her guidance, a com- 
plete list of the books for her room and a de- 
tailed description, 300 words in length, of each 
book with which she should be acquainted. It 
was realized that the work of hearing each pupil 
make a report, no matter how brief, would very 
possibly arouse protest from the teachers. The 
descriptive notes were therefore prepared pri- 
marily that the teachers might get a sufficient 
knowledge of each book to be certain whether 


the boy or cane reporting had actually read the 
book. These notes were mimeographed on let- 
ter sheets, the lower half of which contain ruled 
spaces in which the teacher charged out the 
books to the pupil. This charging method was 
adopted in preference to the usual system of 
having book cards and pockets. The set of 
sheets for the books in her room were stapled 
into covers and the teacher then had on her own 
desk the entire material which she would need 
for the year, with the exception of the small 
report slips which the pupils fill out after they 
have made their brief verbal report. 


Teachers and pupils have been taught during 
the year that these reports must not be at all 
in the manner of examinations and that they 
should be as brief as possible, preferably not 
over two minutes, and that the teacher was not 
expected to find out how much the pupil knew. 
The report is for one purpose only, to be cer- 
tain that the pupil read the book. But teachers 
who had sufficient interest and who realized the 
significance of this project were encouraged, if 
they so desired, to spend as much time as they 
pleased in talking over books with the pupils, 
to exchange confidences and opinions, and in 
other ways to inspire pupils to more e reading 
and better comprehension. 


The descriptive book notes have been in great 
demand from schools and libraries in various 
parts of the country, for it appears that no 
descriptive notes of this length had been pre- 
pared elsewhere. It was soon discovered that 
these notes had a value not originally foreseen. 
The teachers found them a source from which 
they could tell their pupils something about 
books that had not yet been read. This created 
an appetite, and at the same time suggested 
definite features about individual books, so that 
in reading them the pupil gave much closer at- 
tention and was able in the reports to express a 
much clearer idea of the books. 

Each book in this reading project was pro- 
vided with an attractive book plate, specially 
designed and carrying an appropriate quota- 
tion. The pupil’s first impression on opening 
the book was therefore a happy one. The design- 
ing of these plates and of the certificates as well 
as the mimeographed pamphlets for the teach- 
ers was given careful attention so that they 
might appeal from the advertising point of 
view. 

In spite of all preliminary plans and fore- 
thought, many problems and questions arose 
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during the year. These may be briefly out- 
lined. A small perceatage of teachers, most of 
whom care little for reading, thought the burden 
too great. They received immediate instruc- 
tions and suggestions whereby the time spent on 
hearing reports could be reduced. (There has 
never at any time been any difficulty as to the 
pupils’ attitude toward this work.) The chief 
problems came thru the accurate keeping of all 
records of the books and their circulation. Each 
individual book had to be treated thruout the 
year as a piece of property and safely returned 
in June. The library, having assumed respon- 
sibility for these books, arranged for a check- 
up at spring vacation, at which time all books 
needing repair or rebinding were returned to the 
library. Here they were sorted and those which 
needed only repair were returned within a for'- 
night. It was discovered that this inventory 
for repair and rebinding should have been taken 
earlier in the year, and another year will be 
done at Christmas vacation. Books are also 
sorted for repairing and rebinding at the end 
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HOME READING SCHEME 


of the school year, after all the volumes are 
returned to the library. The best evidence of 
the co-operation between library workers and 
the school people in the care of books as “prop- 
erty” lies in the year’s result, less than 10 books 
having been unaccounted for out of 4600. 


In grades 4 to 7 of the Youngstown public 


‘ 
schools there are 8534 pupils, who during the 
year borrowed a total of 61.306 volumes in the 
“Home Reading with School Credit” project. 
At the same time they were borrowing books 
from the main library and branches and were 
also borrowing from many of the same rooms 
books belonging to the library which were sent 
out at the request of teachers, not for reading 
in connection with class work but for outside 
reading, so that in some respects they dupli- 
cated the “Home Reading” project books. 2338 
pupils received certificates for reading ten or 
more books, 687 read 15 books, 192 read 20 
and 97 read 25 or more books. Owing to the 
failure of several teachers to keep accurate cir- 
culation records during the first half year, these 
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incomplete figures show an average reading of 
only 5.39 books by the 6196 pupils who did 
not receive certificates. For the coming year 
the school board has appropriated $8,000 with 
which to purchase books for grades 3 and 8 and 
to buy more books for grades 4 to 7, and to pay 
for repair and rebinding of the whole stock. It 
was found during the year that the number of 
books purchased was ‘insufficient to meet the de- 
mands and the teachers were thereby caused extra 
work. During the spring months, committees 
of grade teachers revised the selection to meet 
the local conditions and made certain changes 
in the titles. During the summer vacation these 
books are received, checked up, accessioned, 
pasted, marked, arranged and made up for 
shipment, the descriptive notes for new titles 
are prepared, the mimeographing done, and the 
pamphlets made ready for the teachers’ use. 

It is probable that a certain portion of the en- 
thusiasm and satisfaction attending this project 
during the past year has come from the novelty, 
which wears off from any such activity in time. 
Its permanent success depends almost entirely 
upon keeping up the “morale” by continuous at- 
tention to details that affect the convenience and 
satisfaction of the teachers and continue the 
freedom and enjoyment with which the pupils 
approach their task. Future developments de- 
pend only upon the amount of time available 


A COMPLETE pension plan for all Milwaukee 
city employes has been formulated by 
Donald F. Campbell, actuary, and his assistant, 
John P. Dillon, and is now under consideration 
by the Pension Laws Commission and the ad- 
visory committees of the city workers. 

The total cost to employes is 444 per cent 
of the salary of men and 314 per cent for 
women. The public contributes 1344 per cent 
for policemen and firemen, because of the 
greater hazard they are subjected to; 944 per 
cent for other male employes and 714 per cent 
for women employes. The contribution from 
each employe is set aside, together with the 
contribution from the public, as a separate fund 
to the credit of each individual in the city serv- 
ice, interest at 4 per cent being compounded. 
If an employe leaves or is dismissed within 
ten years after entering the service he is en- 
titled either to a refund of all payments made 
by him with interest at 4 per cent, or he may 


Pension System for Milwaukee City Employes 


for this purpose. An effort will be made to 
encovrage pupils to take better physical care of 
their books, including all of their school books. 
Among obvious possibilities is the development 
of intensive acquaintance with books, especially 
those that have been less popular. The teach- 
ers can then transmit in a larger degree to the 
pupils their appreciation of the values which 
each individual book possesses. Each book 
portrays characters and qualities with which 
children should be thoroly familiar and which 
all book lovers firmly believe will remain in 
the hearts and minds of these children as long 
as they live. One means of this intensive devel- 
opment may be thru reading aloud certain ex- 
tracts or dialogs. Jt may consist in the post- 
ing of publishers’ publicity or posters calling 
attention to certain incidents, characters, or 
titles. It may come thru connection with some 
art work in the schools or even thru the copy- 
ing of certain sentences in the writing classes. 
It is likely that certain teachers will develop the 
hearing of reports as a project method in their 
reading class periods, or arrange for the hear- 
ing of pupils’ reports by other pupils in the 
upper grades. To secure real results and still 
preserve the spontaneity will be the problem to 
which teachers and library workers will give 
their attention during the coming year. 


elect to leave the fund to his credit, when it 
will earn interest at 314 per cent until he reaches 
the age of retirement. Upon reaching the age 
of retirement (65 years and 57 for firemen and 
policemen) the employe will receive for life 
the annuity which can be purchased by the 
amount to his credit. Standard mortality tables 
are used to compute the amount of this annu- 
ity, which will vary from 6.6 per cent of the 
salary received to 75 per cent, according to 
time of service. 

This is claimed to be one of the most scien- 
tific and complete pension plans for city em- 
ployes. There is nothing haphazard or doubt- 
ful about it. A fund is set aside for each in- 
dividual employe, who can always know how 
much is to his credit. There is no common 
fund from which pensions are drawn. . . . The 
cost to the city is estimated at $1,000,000 an- 
nually.—City Club Bulletin [Milwaukee] for 
June 10. 
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HE week of the first Monday in September 
is the usually accepted date for the entrance 
of pedagogy into bookland. Then it is that 

the tactful, sprightly, intelligent young person 

known as the high school librarian opens wide 
the swinging doors of the store-room the school 
has hopefully called “The Library” and to the 
accompaniment of tramping feet, a hysterical 
giggle, and a thunderous shoving about of 
chairs that strikes terror to the public library 
soul, the heroine confronts us and the curtain 

rises on Act I. 

Now there has been a prolog, and the man- 
ner of it was like this. The principal of the 
high school had one day read Mr. Certain’s re- 
port to the N. E. A. on the “Standardization” 
of high school libraries and had talked it over 
with the city librarian. Between them they 
had decided that the thing that the school 
thought was a library was only a junk shop. 
That was in the winter. In the spring, matri- 
mony having providentially removed the sten- 
ographer who had served as secretary to the 
principal, textbook custodian, and guardian of 
the school library, the principal and the public 
librarian had taken counsel with the school 
board and had informed them that the school 
library was in a rut from which it could only 
be pulled with the aid of a generous appropri- 
ation and a trained library worker. Where- 
upon, the vivacious, tactful, attractive young 
person before mentioned (did not the “Report” 
demand all these?) had signed a contract in 
which she had agreed to act as librarian of the 
high school for the ensuing year. 

At intervals during the summer the princi- 
pal’s ear had been greeted with the cheerful 
click of a typewriter from the direction of the 
library. Also there had been much re-arrang- 
ing of furniture and rehabilitation of shelves 
and furbishing up of old volumes and marking 
up of new ones. What was to come of it? 

In filling out her application blank, the 
young person had been glad to set forth her 
college degree, her library school training, and 
her year of experience in the public library. 
Her friends had dilated to the principal upon 


Pedagogy in Bookland 


By LUCILE FARGO 
Librarian, North Central High School, Spokane, Wash. 


her love of books and her knowledge of them, 
and she herself was pleasantly conscious not 
only of these facts but also of a glowing en- 
thusiasm to give her best in service to the school 
and to its boys and girls. Trained in the ways 
of the loan desk and the reference room, she 
was ready to fetch and to carry, to think for 
and to serve the helpless public who came to 
drink at her well. Vaguely she realized that 
the new task was different; that she was now a 
part of an unknown educational enterprise. 
Service must be no less willing than before, and 
must be given without stint, but the rules of 
the game were different. Could she master 
them? 

The young person’s problems are yours and 
mine. Plucked from the bosom of the public 
library and set down to serve in new and un- 
tried ways, we have begun at once to bump into 
facts that brought us to a full stop. 

At first, we were delighted with the very 
evident popularity of the library. William 
Henrys and Mary Elizabeths flocked in precip- 
itately at every vacant period. But we discov- 
ered that William Henry’s enthusiasm for us 
went little further than his desire to try some- 
thing new and to spend his free periods in the 
pleasant atmosphere of a Century story; that 
when twenty of him came in after school to 
learn how the early pioneers lived, his inter- 
est in the problem was in exact proportion to 
our ability to find twenty very brief and read- 
able accounts in less than twenty minutes and 
spread them before him open to the exact page. 
We learned too that his most guileless questions 
were formulated with the intention of extracting 
from us information which his teacher had pur- 
posely withheld in order to encourage in him 
the habit of research, and that we directly in- 
terfered with pedagogy if we answered the 
questions. In other words, we were in honor 
bound to be guideposts but not fountains. Fur- 
thermore we observed that our Mary Elizabeths 
and William Henrys loved to gather sociably 
around our tables, and that the limits of said 
sociability were largely in proportion to our 
ability to keep track of the room while keeping 
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up our own rounds of desk and reference work. 
In short we learned that our Marys and Wil- 
liams in common with all Marys and Williams 
of high school age were prone to settle down 
upon us, shift responsibilities and use our 
brains instead of their own. And it dawned 
upon us that this was not education. The teach- 
ers, being consulted, admitted the problem. 
“John is willing to be educated,” said his mathe- 
matics teacher, “but he doesn’t want to do it 
himself. Occasionally you succeed in sticking 
a pin in his attention, but the minute your ef- 
forts are relaxed, the pin drops out. Passive 
learning is his joy, active effort his abhorrence.” 

How is bookland pedagogy to meet the prob- 
lem? What should be the school librarian’s 
attitude towards reference work? Towards dis- 
cipline? Towards the activities of the school? 
What, in short, is the function of a school li- 
brary? Is it merely a recreation room and an 
information bureau? 

Take reference work. The public library as- 
sistant knows just what to do with the club 
woman who asks for a zoology in order to pre- 
pare a paper on the gerrymander. She main- 
tains a silence that is golden and hunts up a 
book on civics. But the high school problem is 
different. Gently but firmly William Henry 
must be led to see that first aid lies in the dic- 
tionary; that provided with a definition he has 
a clue; that clues properly followed lead to 
books; and that books are provided with in- 
dexes. Ten chances to one, the process of find- 
ing his information is more valuable to William 
Henry than the information itself. Herein lies 
a supreme difference between public and school 
library work. 

Or take the debate problem. Thanks to the 
patient work of reference assistants, state li- 
brary commissions and publishing houses, the 
school librarian may present the inquiring pupil 
with an outline or a handbook on almos: any 
debatable subject, said handbook having sprung 
full-fledged from the brain of an expert bibli- 
ographer with brief and affirmative and negative 
references all complete. The librarian no* only 
may hand this out, she does hand it out, we all 
do it, because time is short and the importuni- 
ties of the debate team are eloquent, and the 
coach has forgotten to consult us before hand. 
But we should utter a prayer for forgivness 
whenever we do it. In one school recently 
visited, I thankfully learned that debater’s 
handbooks are taboo, the English department 


TWICE-A-MONTH 
taking the attitude that the actual hunting up 
of references and the preparation of bibli- 
ographies and briefs are too important processes 
educationally considered to be passed over. 

I know that some of you are saying “Amen,” 
but down in your hearts you are wondering just 
as I have wondered how you are ever to find 
time to do things the pedagogical way. Part of 
the answer comes through the establishment. of 
regular library training courses in the school, 
courses begun with the youngest freshman and 
aiming to make him an independent worker. If 
limitations of time and space prevent your pre- 
senting the work personally, turn some of it 
over to the English or History department and 
get it incorporated in the printed course of 
study so that there may be no shirking. In 
North Central High School, Spokane, there is 
definite recognition of library training in the 
English course of study. By semesters the work 
is outlined under these headings: 1, Composi- 
tion; 2, Literature; 3, Library Work. Ward's 
“Practical use of books and libraries” is noted 
as the text for the last and is supplied to the 
pupils like other textbooks. - 

Bookland pedagogy demands that no task 
shall be done by the librarian which can be 
turned over to a pupil to do. This applies to 
library advertising. Why should the librarian 
spend precious hours in the preparation of 
posters when an ambitious Art Department is 
in quest of actual problems in lettering and 
decoration? The girl who works out a poster 
does something for the school, which is good 
citizenship; gets acquainted with a poem or a 
book, which is culture; and works out a useful 
problem, which is education. 

The matter of advertising has other aspects. 
You may love a list, but a high school boy 
does not. If you print one in the school paper 
he passes it by with a glance. But suppose you 
ask him to read and review your latest book on 
aviation. You are on the right track. Or sup- 
pose you plan a constantly changing succession 
of exhibits for your museum case and your 
bulletin boards and get so many school organ- 
izations working in connection with these that 
your school editor decides that the library is 
the place for “news.” He will camp on your 
trail for “stories,” and if you are wise, you can 
keep the library on the front page continuously, 
and in headlines too. 

And now for school library discipline. Here 
if anywhere, we shall stub our public library 
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toes. As a part of the educational system which 
deals with the “teen” age, the library must 
shoulder its share of responsibility for manners 
and morals, checking and record keeping. 
Aside from the fact that the librarian must 
maintain order for her own peace of mind and 
the welfare of her work, there is the added fact 
that she must meet the demands of the system 
in the way of attendance checks and study regu- 
lations. Personally, | have always maintained 
that in a large school the librarian cannot look 
after these details and fulfill her real missicn. 
If the school administration insists on careful 
and elaborate checking, or if the vagaries of 
school architecture require the use of the li- 
brary more or less as a study room, then hy 
some method the librarian should be relieved of 
what is purely school record work. On the dis- 
cipline side relief must also be found, for even 
if the librarian be twins she can scarely look 
after the necessary desk and reference work, 
visit classrooms and office as she should be free 
to do and at the same time keep track of a 
hundred restless souls brimful of mischief and 
a perfectly natural instinct for sociability which 
the chumminess of library tables favors. Here 
let me say that I believe reading desks in the 
place of tables would go a long way towards 
solving the discipline problem. There is noth- 
ing that so suggests sociability as a table. And 
yet we group boys and girls around one and 
wonder why they talk. Desks should and can 
be made aitractive and unlike regulation school 
furniture, as those in use in many college read- 
ing rooms prove. 

But to go back. Most of us have the tables 
whether we want them or not, and we have our 
patrons coming in swarms, fifty or a hundred 
and fifty per period, six periods in the day, be- 
fore school, after school, and at the noon hour. 
What shall we do about it? 

That depends on conditions and also on our 
recognition of the pedagogical principles in- 
volved. Shall we play policeman—or ask the 
school office to supply such an official? Per- 
haps. But in so doing may we not be missing 
an educational opportunity? We shall not 
achieve what we should in our library unless 
we help the school to make responsible individ- 
uals and good citizens. No department offers a 
finer opening for this very thing than ours. Un- 
like other parts of the institution, it is con- 
sidered a place of privilege rather than com- 
pulsion. Its social atmosphere readily sug- 
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gests co-operation and fair play. We are blind 
indeed if we fail to recognize and make use of 
all this. Some libraries are doing it by the 
appointment of student library committees 
whose function it is, by and with the advice of 
the librarian, to improve library esprit de corps. 

Some schools have gone a step further and 
have turned the entire business of discipline and 
attendance checking over to a student govern- 
ment board. This plan has been in successful 
operation for seven years in the North Central 
High School of Spokane, and because I have so 
frequently been asked concerning it, | venture 
to outline it for you. 

The school is organized socially into two 
main groups—The Girls’ League and The Boys’ 
Federation. These two organizations aim to 
have a hand in every social activity from ath- 
letics to pink teas, and to co-operate with in- 
structors and administrative officers in keeping 
up scholarship, school spirit, and school ideals. 
In behalf of the library, the president of each 
organization appoints at the beginning of the 
semester two members of a Library Board. 
That means two boys and two girls selected on 
a basis of ability and fitness. These four select 
a fifth. The five organize by electing a presi- 
dent and a secretary and proceed to plan the 
administration of such library affairs as the 
principal and the librarian have outlined in a 
library bill of rights. The Board may and does 
make all rules for discipline and provides the 
penalties for infringement of the same. On 
the other hand, it does not make or enforce rules 
for the lending and checking of books, that be- 
ing distinctively the librarian’s business. Work- 
ing with the school office, it arranges for the 
distribution and collection of attendance slips, 
the answering of telephone calls, and the regu- 
lation of attendance to prevent overcrowding. 
For each period of the day it appoints a head 
clerk and two assistants who are the responsible 
agents of the Board in the enforcement of law 
and order. These clerks use their discretion in 
issuing warnings and suspending pupils from 
the library. A suspended pupil must stay away 
until the next regular meeting of the Board at 
which time it sits as a court and listens to the 
pupil’s testimony together with that of the clerk 
who suspended him. At the close of the hear- 
ing the Board imposes the penalty which the 
case deserves. The secretary keeps a card rec- 
ord of all offenders and sends written notice of 
the penalty to the study room attendant. The 
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card record is placed on file in the library for 
the conyenience of clerks and librarian. 

The test of any scheme is whether it works. 
This plan and others similar in principle 
have been in active operation for years. 
You are all no doubt familiar with library 
student government as exemplified in the Brook- 
lyn Girls’ High. There are times under any 
such plan when the discipline is raw and the 
librarian’s nerves get on edge; but these 
are as nothing compared with her general free- 
dom to come and to go and to do her work in 
the consciousness that she is free from the duty 
of surveillance. 

And the pupils? Let me give just two stories. 

John and James were in an altercation over 
a chair. The silence bell had rung but there 
was no silence in their corner. Sam, the clerk 
in charge, being fat and good-natured, was slow 
to interfere. The librarian was on pins and 
needles. Finally Sam descended upon the con- 
testants. Grins and giggles heralded his ap- 
proach. Followed an investigation, then a 
“click,” and more laughter. One defender of 
the chair marched grinning from the room. 
Sam returned to the desk and peace immediately 
enfolded the library. The librarian could not 


restrain her curiosity. “Sam,” she queried, 
“how did you settle it?” Dead easy,” said Sam. 
“We flipped a nickel and John lost.” 

The justice of chance, but perfectly satis. 
factory to boyville and infinitely better than 
any arbitrary decision by outside authority. 

And now the other story. 

The librarian was leaving for a long rest. A 
friend had come to take her place. The presi- 
dent of the Library Board was called in. He 
was a short, stocky boy, very straight, chest up, 
chin in. “David,” said the librarian, “this is 
Miss White. She is to stand behind the library 
desk. I want you to know her and help her.” 

David’s chest went a trifle higher, and he 
shook hands. Then he looked the newcomer 
in the eye. “Count on us. We'll stand behind 
you!” 

David will soon be a citizen of your town or 
mine. And when the forces of law and order 
get ready to back up the mayor in a fight for 
the public good, David will be on hand with 
his community civic league behind him. As in 
school days, he will say, “We'll stand behind 
you!”—and bookland pedagogy will have come 
to its own. 


The Art of Quickly Acquiring Long Experience 


N editorial in Engineering and Contracting 

for July 9 points out to the young en- 
gineer, handicapped by meagre experience, 
some ways of acquiring that portion of experi- 
ence which—as distinguished from skill—may 
be obtained by systematic study, and emphasiz- 
ing the kind of effort which will offset the fact 
that knowledge thus gained is less vividly im- 
pressed on the mind than knowledge secured by 
personal observation: 

“First, read with an object, confining most of 
the reading for’ a given period to subjects that 
will serve to attain that object. 

“Second, analyze and compare the facts thus 
found, noting particularly all quantitative 
facts. 

“Third, review the salient facts again and 
again, thus impressing them on the mind. In 
this way the lack of vividness of personal ex- 
perience is compensated by repetition of the 
facts. 

“Fourth, search for old records of desired 
facts, the older the better. It is far more im- 
pressive to read Agassiz’s account of how he 
came to formulate “the theory of the glacial 
epoch” than it is to read the bare theory in 


modern books on geology. So, too, the story 
of how an English county surveyor, William 
Smith, originated the theory of geological 
epochs, and came to be called “Strata Smith,” 
is much more impressive than Smith’s theory 
itself, as we find it in geologies. 

“Go back in the realms of science to the dis- 
coverer or inventor himself if you wish to 
share his original thrill of triumph. The 
average author of scientific books is a ‘dub’ 
when it comes to thrilling you. He gives you 
bare results, as a rule, without the personal 
struggle and the original reasoning that yield- 
ed those results. 

“Even were a scientific book to contain the 
‘substance’ of all that had been printed before 
on the subject, it would lack the ‘spirit’ that 
lives in the original authorities. It is this 
‘spirit’ that arouses your interest to the highest 
degree. It is the intensity of your interest that 
mainly determines your ability to remember 
what you read. It is the facts that you remem- 
ber that constitute the knowledge that is in- 
stantly available in forming judgments. And it 
is the soundness of your judgments that is the 
best test of the extent of your worth while ex- 
perience.” 
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Washington Library Reclassification Substitute 


By GEORGE F. BOWERMAN 
Librarian, Public Library, Washington, D. C. 


S was indicated in the Liprary JOURNAL 
for March 15 (p. 265-266) in a note writ- 
ten before the full reclassification report 
was available, the salaries allotted to librarians 
in the Report of the Joint Congressional Com- 
mission on the Reclassification of Salaries were 
very unsatisfactory. Since the full report has 
been published and Washington librarians have 
had an opportunity to study it and to make com- 
parisons between the specifications and salaries 
of the library service and the specifications and 
salaries of the other scientific, technical and 
professional services with which the library 
service is grouped, they have been more and 
more impressed with the inequalities of the 
librarians’ situation in the classification. The 
Library Advisory Wage Committee, appointed 
by the Reclassification Commission to pass on 
the original library service specifications drawn 
up by the Commission’s own staff and to make 
salary recommendations, has continued to look 
after the reclassification interests of librarians 
and has given long and careful study to this 
subject. The committee thinks it has found a 
way that promises some hope for a better solu- 
tion of the problem. It is the purpose of this 
article to summarize the proposed solution. 

In the first place it should be pointed out that 
the Washington librarians, tho they believe that 
the salary schedule allotted to them is unjust, 
are, none the less, strongly in favor of the Re- 
classification Report in principle, for in any 
case the report provides machinery for the 
presentation of grievances and the righting of 
wrongs. The report sets forth a sound govern- 
mental employment policy which, if adopted 
by Congress, will provide the way for the elim- 
ination of inequalities and injustices. It is the 
opinion of most of the scientific, technical and 
professional employes of the government serv- 
ice that the report of the Commission, inade- 
quate as it is in certain respects, glaringly in 
the case of librarians, marks a most important 
step toward the material improvement of present 
conditions in the government service. For the 
first time in history it affords both the govern- 
ment and the employes some assurance that work 


involving approximately similar duties and re- 
sponsibilities will receive substantially the same 
pay, and that increased efficiency will be recog- 
nized by advances in pay and opportunities for 
promotion to a higher class of work. By mak- 
ing the Civil Service Commission the central 
employment agency for the government, by 
creating a Civil Service Advisory Council com- 
posed of equal numbers of administrative off- 
cers and employes, it ensures uniformity of ad- 
ministration in personnel matters and the par- 
ticipation of the employes themselves in the 
formulation and administration of personnel 
regulations. 

In the matter of salaries the same schedules 
of compensation are recommended for employes 
performing work requiring similar training and 
experience and involving similar responsibil- 
ities. This is particularly true, for example, in 
the architectural service, the engineering serv- 
ice, the biological science service, the physical 
science service, the economic and political sci- 
ence service, and largely also in the agricul- 
tural promotion and extension service, the edu- 
cational service, the acturial service, the statis- 
tical service and the social science service. The 
Library Advisory Wage Committee, in trying 
to find a way out of the difficult situation in 
which the library service was placed in the mat- 
ter of salaries, did not fail to notice that the 
other scientific and technical services just men- 
tioned were represented in the classification by 
standardized specifications and terminology and 
that co-ordinate classes in the various services 
received precisely the same salaries. Studying 
further, it was found that the library service 
specifications required equally high education, 
training and other professional qualifications as 
those represented in the foregoing services. 

The library service classification was the first 
to be set up by the Commission’s staff. The 
Library Advisory Wage Committee was given 
but five days in which to study it and no oppor- 
tunity whatever for comparison with the other 
scientific, technical and professional service 
representatives, on whose initiative the standard- 
ized specifications and terminology were 
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adopted for their classifications. It therefore 
seemed reasonable to the Library Advisory Wage 
Committee to think that if it could present to 
the Reclassification Commission a new classifi- 
cation which would follow the lead of the other 
professional services in specifications and ter- 
minology and would at the same time fit the li- 
brary service as well as or better than the speci- 
fications previously adopted, the case for the 
award to the library service of the same sal- 
aries that were allotted to the other scientific 
and technical services would be a convincing 
one. 

The library service classification as now 
recommended by the Reclassification Commis- 
sion consists of thirty-seven classes (exclusive of 
the “Philatelist,” which in the opinion of the 
committee should be transferred to the Art 
Service), twenty-one of which are clearly single 
position classes and several others of which fit 
practically but one position each. On the other 
hand several of the other classes are so closely 
specialized as not to fit actual cases, for even 
in highly specialized government libraries the 
same individual often does several kinds of 
work and reassignments within an organization 
Are not infrequent. An attempt in several li- 
braries to allocate librarians into the classifica- 
tion as now set up has already shown it to be so 
narrow and specific as often not to fit actual 
cases without straining. As a practical matter 
therefore a broader classification is needed, one 
that will reflect progressively degrees of educa- 
tion, training, technical proficiency, experience, 
research capacity and administrative and tech- 
nical responsibility, without trying to set forth 
the minutiae of close specialization. It is be- 
lieved that the following classification accom- 
plishes these purposes and at the same time 
offers a satisfactory place for every library po- 
sition in the government libraries in Washing- 
ton. Inasmuch as these libraries included the 
Library of Congress, doing advanced general 
reference and specialized research work for 
Congress, for scholars on the spot and by mail; 
the Public Library, doing popular circulation, 
work with children and reference work for a 
local constituency; and the department and bu- 
reau libraries, doing specialized reference work 
varying in character and complexity; it was by 
no means an easy task to provide specifications 
that should be at once broad and simple and at 
the same time provide for variety and degrees 
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of specialization. The specifications are ad- 
mittedly imperfect, but it is believed that they 
will work. 

A few words about the terminology employed. 
These appear necessary because of the misunder- 
standing of somewhat similar terminology em- 
ployed in the recommendation of a library 
schedule made a year ago by the trustees of the 
Washington Public Library to the Reclassifica- 
tion Commission. The present terminology is 
copied directly from the terminology employed 
in the Reclassification Report for the other 
scientific and technical services mentioned 
above. This terminology is designed solely to 
express gradations of education, training. experi- 
ence, proficiency and responsibility, and it is not 
designed to take the place of local adminis- 
trative titles regularly in use. These grade 
designations would be used in making appoint- 
ments and on pay rolls and probably at no other 
times. The committee might have been inclined 
to use other terminology; for example, for the 
two semi-professional grades some preference 
was expressed for “Library Assistant” and 
“Senior Library Assistant” as being more gen- 
erally used in libraries than “Library Aid” and 
“Senior Library Aid.” That would however 
have involved a deviation from the standardized 
terminology of other scientific and technical 
services, which it had been decided to follow 
absolutely. 

The classification that has been  recom- 
mended by the Library Advisory Wage Commit- 
tee to the Reclassification Commission for 
adoption as a substitute for the one given in the 
printed report consists of the following seven 
general classes and three individual! classes—a 
reduction from 37 to 10: 


General Classes 
Library aid, $1200-1260-1320-14.40. 
Senior Library Aid, $1560-1680-1800. 
Junior Librarian, $1800-1920-2040-2160. 
Assistant Librarian, $24100-2520-2640-2760- 
2880-3000. 
Associate Librarian, $3240-3360-3480-3600- 
3720-3840. 
Librarian, 
Librarian, Public Library, D. C., * * * 
Senior Librarian, * * * 
Individual Classes 
Librarian, Public Library, D. C., * * * 
Assistant Librarian of the Library of Con- 
gress, see 
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Director of Legislative Reference, Library of 
Congress, * * * 
As has been said, the compensation indicated 
above is exactly the same as was recommended 
for co-ordinate classes in other scientific and 
technical services. Classes of the “senior” 
grade and individual classes ranking equal to 
or above that grade had no salaries recom- 
mended for them by the Commission and were 
marked by stars in the printed report, with the 
expectation that the Civil Service Commission 
would recommend or that Congress itself would 
fix the salaries for these grades. This practice 
has been followed by the Library Advisory 
Wage Committee with respect to the library 
service. The specifications for the three indiv- 
idual classes are unchanged from the printed 
report. The specifications for the seven general 


classes follow: 
LIBRARY AID 


Duties: Under immediate supervision to perform 
routine elementary library work in any division of a 
library. 

Examples: Assisting in elementary cataloging; sort- 
ing and recording periodical material; keeping routine 
library records, such as circulation, accession and bind- 
ery records; serving the public at circulation desks. 

Qualifications: Training equivalent to that repre- 
sented by graduation from high school and (1) ele- 
mentary library training equivalent to that given in the 
training class of the Public Library of the District of 
Columbia, or (2) in lieu of this training experience 
in library work, considered as its full equivalent; 
preferably some knowledge of foreign languages; per- 
sonal qualifications for work with the public. 


SENIOR LIBRARY AID 

Duties: Under supervision, to perform library work 
of an intermediate grade. 

Examples: Assisting in cataloging, shelflisting and 
accessioning; checking book catalogs and _ biblio- 
graphical lists; collating books and periodicals; serv- 
ing the public at circulation desks and in reading 
rooms. 

Qualifications: Training equivalent to that repre- 
sented by graduation from high school, and element- 
ary library training equivalent to that given in the 
training class of the District of Columbia Public Li- 
brary; (1) three years successful experience as Library 
Aid, or (2) in lieu of this experience, not less than 
two years’ college work; some knowledge of foreign 
languages; personal qualifications for work with the 


public. 
JUNIOR LIBRARIAN 


Duties: To perform general or specialized work of 
professional grade, under supervision. 

Examples: Doing reference, bibliographical and order 
work; classifying and cataloging books, periodicals, 
prints, documents, etc.; having the care of a minor 
library collection, not requiring specialization in a sub- 
ject. 

Qualifiactions: Training equivalent to that repre- 
sented by graduation with a degree from an institu- 
tion of recognized standing and from a recognized li- 
brary school; knowledge of bibliographical sources of 
information and reference books, and either (1) a read- 


ing knowledge of two modern languages; or (2) in lieu 
of the knowledge of the languages, specialization in 
some special line of library work, such as work with 
children or with the blind. 


ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN 

Duties: To perform one or more of the following 
functions, under specific direction, technical or admin- 
istrative, or both: (1) To assist in the administrative 
work of a library, when this assistance entails such 
technical ability and administrative responsibility as 
acting (a) as assistant chief of a division of the Li- 
brary of Congress; (b) as chief of a major division 
ot branch of either the Public Library, or of one of the 
largest and most highly developed departmental libra- 
ries organized into divisions and branches; (2) to be 
responsible for the operation of a minor departmental 
collection, including reference, bibliographical and re- 
search work; (3) to do advanced bibliographical, refer- 
ence or research work, and to assist research workers 
and special students; (4) to do advanced classifying 
and cataloging and to revise the cataloging of others; 
and to do related work. 

Qualifications: Training equivalent to that repre- 
sented by graduation with a degree from an institution 
of recognized standing, and either (1) the equivalent 
of graduation from a recognized library school and not 
less than three years’ experience in a library using 
modern methods, or (2) in lieu of the library training 
and experience, its full equivalent in graduate study and 
practical experience in one of the fields of knowledge 
covered by the library in which the work is to be done. 
Reading knowledge of two modern foreign languages; 
technical knowledge and proficiency; for the super- 
visory positions, supervisory ability. 


ASSOCIATE LIBRARIAN 

Duties: To perform one or more of the following 
functions, under direction, technical or administrative, 
or both; (1) To assist in the administration of a li- 
brary when this assistance entails such technical ability 
and administrative responsibility as acting (a) as chief 
of a minor division of the Library of Congress; (b) as 
assistant librarian of the Public Library, or of one of 
the largest and most highly organized departmental li- 
braries, organized into divisions and branches; (2) to 
be responsible for the operation of the library of a De 
partment or Bureau and for furnishing a_ biblio- 
graphical, reference and research service of larger scope 
and importance than that furnished by an assistant li- 
brarian, but entailing less administrative responsibility 
than the departmental library directed by a librarian; 
(3) to do, for the Library of Congress or for a research 
Department or Bureau, advanced bibliographical and 
research work, requiring at its inception, scholarly 
method and an authoritative knowledge of the literature 
of some special subject or language; (4) to supervise 
the cataloging and classifying of books and other ma- 
terial dealing with a particular subject, to recommend 
the purchase of books on the subject and to do refer- 


ence and research work requiring an authoritative 
knowledge of the subject. 
Qualifications: Training equivalent to that repre- 


sented by graduation with a degree from an institution 
of recognized standing, and either (1) the equivalent 
of graduation from a recognized library school and not 
less than five years experience ir, a library using modern 
raethods, of which at least one shall have been in the 
administration or performance of library work of an 
advanced character, or (2) in lieu of the library train- 
ing and experience, its full equivalent in graduate study 
and practical experience of one of the special fields 
of knowledge covered by the library in which the work 
is to be performed. Reading knowledge of two 
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modern foreign languages; proved technical knowl- 
edge and proficiency; for the administrative positions, 
administrative ability. 

LIBRARIAN 

Duties: To perform one or more of the following 
functions, under general direction, technical or admin- 
istrative, or both: (1) To assist in the administration 
of a library when this assistance entails such technical 
ability and administrative responsibility as acting as 
chief of an intermediate division of the Library of 
Congress; (2) to be responsible for the operation of 
the library of a Department or Bureau, which, because 
of the extent and importance of its investigations, re- 
quires a highly developed library service and expert 
bibliographical assistance, and the administration of 
which entails broad responsibility, both technical and 
administrative, including the expenditure of fiinds; 
(3) to collect, classify, interpret and make available 
by means of compilations, digests, translations, bulle- 
tins, indexes. etc., data concerning legislation, eco- 
nomics or other special subjects; and to perform re- 
lated work. 

Qualifications: Training equivalent to that repre- 
sented by graduation with a degree from an institu- 
tion of recognized standing, and either (1) the 
equivalent of graduation from a recognized library 
school and not less than eight years’ experience in a 
library using modern methods, of which at least four 
shall have been in the direction or performance of im- 
portant library work; or (2) in lieu of the library 
training and experience, its full equivalent in gradu- 
ate study and practical experience in one of the 
special fields of knowledge covered by the library in 
which the work is to be performed. Reading knowl- 
edge of at least two modern foreign languages; a 
high degree of technical knowledge and _ proficiency; 
for the administrative positions, proved administrative 
ability. 

SENIOR LIBRARIAN 


Duties: To perform one or more of the following 
functions: (1) Under general direction to act as chief 
of a major division of the Library of Congress; (2) to 
be responsible under general direction of the Secre- 
tary, for the administration of the library of an ex- 
executive Department, which because of the extent and 
importance of its investigations requires a large and 
comprehensive collection of books, a highly developed 
library service, and expert bibliographical and research 
assistance, and the administration of which entails 
broad technical responsibility, and the broadest ad- 
ministrative responsibility, including the preparation 
of estimates and reports for final executive action, and 
the expenditure of funds. 

Qualifications: Training equivalent to that repre- 
sented by graduation with a degree from an institu- 
tion of recognized standing, and either (1) the 
equivalent of graduation from a library school of 
recognized standing, and not less than twelve years 
experience in a library using modern methods, of which 
at least four shall have been in the direction or per- 
formance of important and responsible library work; 
or (2) in lieu of the library school training and ex- 
perience, its full equivalent in graduate study and 
practical experience in one of the fields of knowledge 
covered by the library in which the work is to be 
done. Reading knowledge of at least two moderr. 
foreign languages; broad scholarship; proved ability 
to do advanced library work; proved administrative 
ability. 

It ought perhaps to be pointed out that the 
foregoing classification is designed to cover only 
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the professional and semi-professional grades of 
employment in government libraries. It is 
understood that libraries will also have in their 
employ persons classed in clerical grades, in- 
cluding for example those designated in the Re- 
classification Report as “under clerks” with 
recommended salaries of $1080-1140-1200-1260; 
also typists, stenographers, and secretaries of 
various grades; together with messengers, pages, 
engineers, janitors, cleaners, etc. 


It is not out of place to close this report on 
the substitute library classification urged upon 
the Reclassification Commission by quoting the 
resolutions adopted by the American Library 
Association at the recent meeting at Colorado 
Springs: 

Whereas, the publication of the Report of the 
Congressional Joint Commission on Reclassification of 
Salaries reveals a sound governmental employment 
policy, and a classification of all positions in the Fed- 
eral and District of Columbia governments based on 
scientific principles, the adoption of which would 
place all government positions on a firm business-like 
basis of co-ordination and interrelationship, therefore 

it 


Resolved: That the American Library Association 
endorses the report of the Congressional Joint Com- 
mission on Reclassification of Salaries in principle as 
representing sound employment policies for the Fed- 
eral and District of Columbia governments and urges 
the prompt adoption by Congress of the enacting bill 
and classification; 

Resolved: That the discrepancies and inequalities 
affecting the classification of the library service should 
he eliminated, preferably by the closer co-ordination 
of that service with the other professional, scientific 
and technical services requiring equivalent education, 
training, and professional qualifications and _repre- 
sented in the classification by standardized specifica- 
tions, terminology and salary scales. 


A local feature of the Royal Show at Dar- 
lington (England) this year was the exhibit of 
prints and books illustrating the evolution of 
the shorthorn breed of cattle, and also an ex- 
hibit of modern books on agriculture, arranged 
as model libraries for the various branches of 
agriculture. The exhibition, which was or- 
ganized by Professor Gilchrist, Mr. Parlour, 
and Mr. Dallimore, proved to be of great in- 
terest. On June 30th the exhibit was reserved 
for a private view of the Duke of York and his 
suite. 


William Hall Chapman, author and publisher 
of “Shakespeare The Personal Phase,” is pre- 
senting 250 copies of the first edition of 500 to 
college and public libraries. His address is: 
1729 Hudson Avenue, Los Angeles, Calif. 
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HILE it is undoubtedly true that a great 
many women have held positions of 
trust and responsibility in public library 

work, there can be little doubt but that the 

phenomenal success of a number of women as 
executive librarians has been even greater in 
special library work. 

The woman special librarian must be a thoro 
organizer, a woman of the executive type, a 
good administrator, and, above all, she must 
have a complete under- 


Women in Special Libraries 
By RALPH L. POWER, Boston University* 


interested for the years for which it is now im- 
possible to obtain these documents. 

Miss Erwin returned from her work at the 
Winston Salem College as the person best quali- 
fied to organize the library of the Bankers Trust 
Company three years ago and was appointed 


librarian. Devoting every effort to the or- 
canization of this new financial library Miss 


Erwin had accomplished a great deal at the 
time of her death but a year ago. Modest and 


unassuming, Miss Erwin 


standing of the particu- 
lar business in which 
her firm is engaged. 
To the “old-timers” 
in the special library 
field, the name of Miss 
Mary L. Erwin brings 
recollections of the old 
Harvey Fisk collection. 
The Harvey Fisk finan- 
cial library was one of 
the earliest exponents of 
the special library idea. 
Miss Erwin organized 
the library for this firm 
and was librarian until 
1914, when Mr. Pliny 
Fisk, head of the firm, 
donated the library col- 
lection, with its magnifi- 
cent shelving and furni- 
ture, to his alma mater, 
Princeton University, 
where it is now known 
as the Pliny Fisk Statis- 


doubt the 
most competent woman 
special librarian in the 
United States. She re- 
mained at her desk and 
rarely had to 
books because she was 


was without 


consult 


conversant with the sub- 
and 
answer practically every 


ject’ matter could 
question which came be- 
fore her. 

The Fisk and Robin- 
son library was an off- 
shoot from the Harvey 
Fisk Library and was to 
a large extent organized 
by Miss Erwin. How- 
ever, it came to its full 
development in 1912 
after ten years of unre- 
mitting labor of Miss 
Beatrice Carr, for many 
years a familiar figure 
at the meetings of the 
S. L. A. Miss Carr was 


tical Library. Miss Flor- 
ence L. Hurd was as- 
sistant to Miss Erwin at the time of the transfer 
and became librarian of the new institution at 
Princeton where it is administered as a part of 
the general library system. This financial col- 
lection is especially valuable as it contains 
reports and other papers of the important cor- 
porations in which this financial house was 


*At present on leave of absence at the College of William 
and Mary. 


CLARIBEL R. BARNETT 


among the first who saw 
the importance of a 
collection of mortgages and reports—both those 
issued by the corporations annually and those 
made by confidential financial agents. Accord- 
ingly, when the firm fell into troublous times 
and the library was placed on the market, it 
found a place in the Babson Organization, and 
for seven years it was under the management 
of this concern tho used by a number of firms 
under the same roof. Finally it was acquired 
by the Guaranty Trust Company which had in 
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later years been a constant user of the collec- 
tion. 

The special library renders an unusual service 
with a fair-sized staff of selected specialists and 
a comparatively small number of volumes. We 
should here note one difference, however, be- 
tween the public and the special library. In 
the former the patrons do the research work, 
while in the latter it must be done by the staff. 
The businessman wants his data boiled down, 
assimilated, digested—in short the staff must do 
his reading for him. So in many cases the 
special library staffs far outnumber public lib- 
rary staffs in proportion to the material on the 
shelves. But there are special libraries which 
make many public libraries envious of their 
collections. Such is the library collection of 
the National City Bank of New York with bound 
books to the number of over 35,000 volumes. 
The number of unbound pieces of material, 
leaflets, reports, and the like, must be measured 
in tons rather than in figures. 

Miss Florence Spencer, for some time activé 
in the affairs of the Special Libraries Associa- 
tion, was librarian of the National City Bank 
and later became head of the women personnel 
at this great metropolitan financial institution. 
Miss Spencer before becoming librarian, had 
been in the habit of clipping financial items 
from the daily press for officials of the bank. 
From this small beginning she gradually or- 
ganized the library department, and, before she 
left the library, the collection had already be- 
come one of the finest financial and commer- 
cial libraries in the entire country. 

Miss Alice Rose, who succeeded Miss Spen- 
cer, is a Smith College graduate and for four 
years was with Charles Ammi Cutter, at North- 
ampton, working on cataloging and classification. 
Later she became associated with the New York 
and Queensborough Public Libraries and in 
1915 entered the employ of the National City 
Bank. Three years later, when the libraries 
of the National City Bank and the National City 
Company were combined under the name of the 
National City Financial Library, Miss Rose be- 
came librarian. 

This financial library is in reality a collec 
tion of special libraries. Special libraries are 
rarely large in size but they are always large 
in service rendered. The National City Library 
is made up of a large number of special col- 
lections, on special topics, grouped together in- 


to one library at No. 60 Wall Street with a 
branch at No. 55 Wall Street. There is a com- 
bined staff of over thirty persons—larger than 
any public library of equal size. Miss Rose 
was a delegate to the National Foreign Trade 
Convention at San Francisco last May and the 
paper which she presented at that gathering has 
had a wide distribution. 

A few years ago the name of Miss Marion 
Glenn was a familiar one among special li- 
brarians. An incident in Miss Glenn’s career 
shows to a large extent her resourcefulness. 
While recuperating from an accident which she 
sustained on horseback in a mid-Western state, 
she procured a copy of the New York City tele- 
phone directory and wrote to a number of firms 
asking for the position of organizing librarian. 
She had not progressed far down the alphabet 
in the telephone book when a call came from 
the American Bankers Association and she be- 
came their librarian. Under her guidance an 
excellent banking collection came into being, 
including a special collection from the library 
of the Hon. A. Barton Hepburn. Side by side 
with the library, Miss Glenn organized an ef- 
ficient clipping service and package library 
thru which bankers and bankers’ associations 
thruout the country could procure material. 
Whether it was clipping information for de- 
bates, rare historical works on economic prob- 
lems, or other information, the American Bank- 
ers Association Library has the material at 
hand. Just before the outbreak of the war, 
Miss Glenn turned to journalism and within 
the past two vears she has not been connected 
with special library activities. 

Altho New England has numerous special 
collections, there have not been many promi- 
nent women in the special libraries. Per- 
haps the outstanding personality within recent 
years is Miss Ethel M. Johnson, a graduate of 
Simmons College and Boston University. Miss 
Johnson organized the library of the Women’s 
Educational and Industrial Union and was its 
chief for eight years. This collection special- 
izes in material relating to women’s vocations 
and women in industry. Miss Johnson was not 
content merely to build up a collection. She 
became a member of various committees and 
organizations with special work in legislative 
matters affecting the employment of women 
After her service in the library, and with re- 
search work in legislative matters, she resigned 
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to become secretary of the Massachusetts Mini- 
mum Wage Commission. Six months ago she 
was signally honored by the appointment as 
Associate Commissioner of the Massachusetts 
Department of Labor and Industries, which po- 
sition she now holds. Miss Johnson has charge 
of matters pertaining to the employment of wo- 
men and minors in the Commonwealth. 

One of the gentlest spirits in the special lib- 
rary profession was Miss Marie Fay Lindholm, 
of the New York State Down-town Commission. 
Trained under one of the earliest special librar- 
ians and president of the Special Libraries As- 
sociation, Dr. Robert H. Whitten, she gained 
the spirit of service as well as a knowledge of 
the routine and method necessary for the widely 
diffused interests of the Commission. When 
Dr. Whitten left the Commission, Miss Lind- 
holm remained at her post and continued her 
high grade service until her early and unfor- 
tunate death. She had written papers and taken 
part in the discussion of special library affairs 
for several years and had a large circle of 
friends who were deeply affected by her loss. 

The Department of Agriculture Library, con- 
sists of a main library and ten or twelve bu- 
reau or division libraries. After graduation 
from the University of Michigan, Miss Claribel 
R. Barnett entered the Library School at Al- 
bany, and, during the second year of her course, 
in 1895, was appointed a cataloger in the De- 


partment of Agriculture Library in Washington. 
She has been with the library continuously 
since that time, with the exception of ten months 
spent in study and travel in Europe. In 1901 
she became assistant librarian and in 1907, 
when the librarian, Miss Josephine A. Clark left 
to become librarian at Smith College, Miss 
Barnett succeeded her. Under the able leader- 
ship of Miss Barnett the library has become 
the largest in the world devoted to agriculture. 
This high position among the scientific libraries 
causes it to be visited annually by scientists 
from all over the world. The gratitude of these 
visitors for the skilled service is equalled only 
by their surprise at the richness of the collection 
pertaining to agriculture and allied sciences in 
all languages. But its importance to those who 
consult it and to the Department of Agriculture 
lies not in the size of the collection but the ap- 
plied work of Miss Barnett and her staff. All 
books purchased for the main or special librar- 
ies are ordered thru the main library and cata- 
logued therein. The entire collection now num- 
bers approximately 156,000 volumes and the 
staff for all the collections number 80 persons. 
The system of interlibrary loans, the disposal 
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of duplicate material, the publication of biblio- 
graphical aids, and other administrative duties. 
offer ample opportunities for the advancement 
of women in the agricultural library. As a 
matter of fact, the staff very seldom has a man 
on the payroll. 

Owing to the absence of candidates on the 
civil service list, a number of librarians from 
state agricultural college and experiment sta- 
tions libraries have been appointed temporarily 
to the agricultural library for the experience 
to be gained from association with the Wash- 
ington library. For them Miss Barnett has ar- 
ranged a course of lectures on agricultural lib- 
rary work which may be regarded as pioneer 
work in this field. Miss Barnett is a charter 
member of the Agricultural History Society 
and organized the agricultural libraries section, 
of the American Library Association. Chiefly 
thru the efforts of this Section the Agricultural 
Index came into being. 

Miss Barnett has the enviable ability of mak- 
ing every member of the staff willing and anx- 
ious to carry out her ideas to the best of her 
ability. Assistants who leave for better salaries 
invariably say that they have never worked in 
a place where they enjoyed so much their work 
and associates. The appointment of a well 
qualified woman to this important post is but 
another indication of the fitness of appointing 
women who are qualified for such work from a 
technical as well as a library point of view. 
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The Detroit Edison Company for a number 
of years has had an energetic librarian in the 
person of Miss Maud A. Carabin who, in 1918, 
was elected the first woman president of the 
Special Libraries Association. Miss Carabin 
majored in chemistry and physics at Western 
Reserve and for three years was chief of the 
formula department of the Frederick Stearns 
and Company, manufacturers of pharmaceutical 
preparations in Detroit. In 1915 she became 
librarian of the Detroit Edison Company with 
the task of building up a library devoted es. 
pecially to engineering research problems. The 
collection is also the repository for technical 
reports and studies of the Company, and trans- 
lations are made from foreign engineering 
journals. The library has become a vital part 
of the whole organization and 10,000 pieces are 
circulated annually. Miss Carabin, like other 
special librarians, is interested primarily in 
matters affecting the business of the company, 
considering library technique and routine a 
secondary matter. 

While the classification of a public library 
branch as a special library is not strictly cor- 
rect, credit should be given to some of the wom- 
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en prominent in this work. The Newark Pub- 
lic Library Business Branch was the first of its 
kind and, under the skilful guidance of Miss 
Sarah E. Ball, the activities of the branch in- 
creased greatly. Service to business men, to 
manufacturers and merchants, became the 
watchword of the branch and it grew thruout 
the years until it occupies a separate building 
of its own in the down town district. At an 
early stage Miss Ball brought the library to a 
high state of perfection and about four years ago 
joined the United States Rubber Company as 
librarian where she received her first real train- 
ing in real special library work under Dr. Paul 
H. Nystrom, himself a keen believer in special 
libraries. Miss Ball organized and developed 
a library devoted to the special needs of the 
rubber industry. Two years ago, when needed 


at home, Miss Ball dropped out of special lib- 
brary ranks but her efficient work will be re- 
membered for many years. 

During the administration of Miss Ball in 
Newark one of her most capable assistants was 


Miss Linda N. Morley. 


Miss Ball 


and Miss 


MEETING to consider the question of 
training for school librarians was called in 
New York City, by the officers of the School Li- 
braries Section of the A. L. A., May 22d, 1920. 

A letter was sent out to twenty-five institu- 
tions most vitally interested in school libraries 
and in training librarians, in which the follow- 
ing reasons for the proposed conference were 
cited 

1. “With the adoption of the standards for 
school library development by the N. E. A. in 
1918 is shown increased acceptance of the 
school library idea in public schools. As each 
state votes to adopt those standards there is an 
immediate demand for trained school libra- 
rians. The supply is not forthcoming, and per- 
sons available are therefore likely to be put 
into positions for which they are not prepared. 
The value of the momentum which would have 
been gained by a right start will thus be likely 
to be lost, to the detriment of the school li- 
brary movement as a whole. 

2. “The ‘Standards of Library Organization 
and Equipment for Secondary Schools’ require 
that :— 

‘The librarian must have a college or univer- 


Training for School Librarians 


Morley lived in the same house for several 
years and it was but natural that the plans for 
the branch should be talkd over outside of bus 
iness hours. Thus it was only natural that Miss 
Morley should succeed Miss Ball and carry out 
the plans which they had discussed together, 
Needless to say, the influence of the business 
branch has been felt to a great degree in and 
around Newark and this was perhaps best shown 
during the war when publie library 
branch in the city was closed except this one. 

This article would be incomplete without 
mention of Miss Ethel Cleland, for many years 
librarian of the Indiana Bureau of Legislative 
Information. During the years spent in Indian- 
apolis Miss Cleland contributed much to the 
Magazine Special Libraries. In fact several 
excellent numbers were almost entirely under 


every 


her direction and her efforts were evident in the 
early success of the publication. The Indian- 
apolis Public Library selected Miss Cleland as 
the first librarian of its business branch two or 
three years ago and, under her guidance, the 
branch has been organized exceptionally well. 


sity degree with major subjects in literature, 

history, sociology, education, or other sub- 

jects appropriate to any special demand, e.g., 

those of a technical high school, upon the li- 

brary. In addition . . . at least one year of 

post graduate library training in an approved 

library school and one year’s successful li- 

brary experience in work with young people 

in a library of standing.’ 

3. “Few if any courses for the specific 
training of school librarians are being offered 
in this country. Such training needs to be given 
where practice in work with children and 
schools will be available as an integral part of 
the required work. 

4. “Library schools have offered school li- 
brary courses from time to time, but, often be- 
ing without these adequate facilities or with- 
out definite attempts to get the school point of 
view into the training, they have failed to meet 
the demand.” 

Fourteen persons, representing twelve insti- 
tutions, were present, seven others, living at too 
great distance to send representatives, wrote ex- 
pressing interest. 
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Nearly four hours of earnest general confer- 

ence led to the following conclusions:— 

1. The school library field includes at this 

time: 

Normal school libraries. 

_ High school libraries. 

Elementary school libraries. 

School library workers on the staff of public 

libraries. 

2. Present opportunities for 
judged to be inadequate. 

3. School librarians in educational institutions 
should have equal cultural education and 
specialized training with that of the other 
members of the faculty in the institution 
served. With this preparation the librarian 
should receive equal recognition in standing 
-_ salary with that accorded the teaching 
stall. 

4. Courses in educational psychology and 
theory seem desirable for school librarians 
and practice work with children and schools 
is essential. 

Some of the questions discussed were: 

Since colleges of education provide oppor- 
tunity for practice work with schools and could 
have model school libraries for the same pur- 
pose, would some form of co-operation be feas- 
ible between existing library schools and col- 
leges of education in their locality? Could 
such a joint course lead to an academic degree 
in the usual four years, or in the case of 


training are 


the persons already holding such a degree could 
such work lead to an advanced degree in the 
usual time required for this? 

The chairman of the meeting was instructed 
to appoint a committee to investigate this last 
suggestion and to make up a suggestive course 
desirable for training school librarians. Cor- 
respondence is hereby earnestly requested as to 
the suggestions which readers would make for 
the content of such a course. 

Does school library work require a special- 
ized training? If so what differences should 
be made from the usual library school train- 
ing courses? 

To what extent do school men feel the li- 
brarian needs courses in education or teach- 
ing? 

Should degrees include college credit for 
library training? If so in what proportion? 
The committee appointed consists of: Jose- 

phine Adams Rathbone, president Association 
of American Library Schools; Allan Abbott, 
Teachers College, Columbia University; Mary 
Richardson, head of Library Department, State 
Normal School, Geneseo, N. Y.; Charles C. 
Williamson, Carnegie Corporation Study of 
training library workers; Martha Caroline 
Pritchard, chairman of the A. L. A. School Li- 
braries Section. 
WILLiAMs, 
Secretary. 


Go Littl Book— 


ib order to provide the ever changing popula- 
tion of Murietta Hot Springs with reading 
matter, the Riverside Public Library has sent 
several hundred volumes (largely the gift of 
tourists and Riverside residents), without owner- 
ship marks of any kind to be used by visitors as 
they wish. 

“No attempt,” says Librarian Daniels, “is 
made to report circulation or to use the ordin- 
ary custodianship. Books may be taken away 
by the visitors if they see fit but the whole plan 
is explained to them and they are to use the 
library as they please, with the hope that when 
a book has been read it will be returned to 
its case in the main building at the Springs.” 

This service was installed after an investiga- 
tion which showed that books and illustrated 
magazines would be in great demand. The 
books are not to be returned to the Library, but 
are a gift; and will also serve to guide the 


Library in a much larger project when a year’s 
observation of their use has been made. 

Another scheme for bringing reader and book 
together without trouble and expense is that of 
Mr. W. P. Baker, literary editor of the Syracuse 
Post-Standard whose “shelfless library” (de- 
scribed by Harry E. Maule in the Publishers 
Weekly for July 17) is scattered thruout the 
whole country. In each book is a pasted a slip 
giving the rules of the “game” and the names 
of those playing it. It reads: 

“The Rules of the Library Are These: The 
borrower agrees to put this book on his reading 
table, not on his book shelf, and to read it with- 
out delay. He agrees when he has read it to 
pass it on to a friend, who, he believes, will be 
interested. 

“The names of those who have read the book 
are written below, so that the reader may know 
to whom it is not to be given and with whom 
he may find pleasure in discussing it.” 


THE LATEST “LIBRARY ON WHEELS.” THIS IS THE EVANSTON PUBLIC LIBRARY'S WAY OF 
TAKING BOOKS TO THE OUTLYING DISTRICTS, IN THE UPPER PHOTOGRAPH ARE SEEN IDA 
FAYE WRIGHT, THE LIBRARIAN, WITH INEZ POTTER WHO IS IN CHARGE OF THE TRUCK 
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4% HE report on the Ohio State Library Com- 
mission made recently by William H. Allen, 
director of the Institute for Public Service, sub- 
mitted to the joint legislative Committee on 
Administrative Reorganization has been sub- 
mitted by that Committee to state officials and 
the public for comment, suggestion and criticism 
before adoption. 

“The present State Library Commission of three is 
responsible for a public, general reference and docu- 
ment library maintained in the State House; for the 
organization of new libraries; for traveling libraries; 
and for the legislative reference library which is in 
position to render inestimable service to legislature and 
public. 

“If the library commission in Ohio were active, in 
the midst of a great program, going full speed with 
efficient machinery, it would be doubtful whether its 
functions should be merged with that of a state board 
of education. Among library leaders of the country 
there is a strong feeling that library service should be 
distinct and should be a strong supporter and com- 
petitor of the department of education. Wherever it 
is a strong competitor, wherever as in some states it is 
far more progressive than the educational system, it 
might be a mistake just for reasons of theoretical 
soundness and economy to rob it of its independence. 

“To your committee Director Bostwick of the St. 
Louis Public Library recommended an independent li- 
brary system not under a department of education 
with a commission of three and an expert secretary. 
Director Anderson of the New York Public Library 
urged a ‘non-political, non-partisan commission com- 
posed of citizens who have shown special and intel- 
ligent interest in libraries, said commission to choose 
state librarian. The secret of success depends on get- 
ting and keeping library system out of politics.” He 
also recommended a special millage. 

“Cleveland's librarian, Miss Linda A. Eastman agrees 
to placing the library service under a state board of 
education and urges a separate millage, as does Miss 
Tyler, head of the Library School at Western Reserve 
University. 

“In Ohio, however. library services call for a greatly 
enlarged program by the state and for greatly im- 
proved internal organization. It will be far easier to 
secure local co-operation for one well-led, big pro- 
gram, than for two separately organized programs, 
even if they are big and well-led. 

“At present, the library service is not only at a 
standstill but has for some time been losing ground. 
Such is the emphatic and public testimony of the Ohio 
Library Association which is in better position than 
anyone else to know library needs. While that asso- 
ciation would prefer a strong library commission, a 
newly organized state department and an enlarged, in- 
dependent program, several of its leaders have ex- 
pressed to your committee the belief that it would be a 
long forward step for Ohio if the present board could 
be abolished and a state department of public instruc- 
tion held responsible for developing library service 
thruout the state. 

“*Take it out of politics,” is the first demand of 
librarians when speaking of library service. It is sur- 
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prising that in 1920 in a great state like Ohio it should 
be necessary to urge that state library service be taken 
out of politics. Yet it is necessary and insiders and 
outsiders alike admit that no part of Ohio’s public 
work is more in politics than the state library. The 
governor told your committee's agent that he realized 
that the library service is disorganized. The organiza- 
tion of new libraries has practically ceased at a time 
when such helpfulness is more needed than ever be- 
fore. At no point except in the legislative reference 
division is the present organization for rendering serv- 
ice at all adequate. It is not even organized to know 
about the volume of work that it does, or the multiple 
needs that it is neglecting. A great asset in American- 
ization work has been woefully aeglected. So de- 
moralized is the service that patriotism and decency 
have, with almost no public protest, been defied by the 
library commission in abetting its executive's refusal 
either to reemploy a returned soldier whose position 
had been held for him, or to give reason for refusing 
him or to admit the facts in the case to public or 
legislature. 

“If all this library work is transferred to a newly 
organized state department of education, there can be 
created a special library division with an able ilibra- 
rian at its head, who will be free from all entangle- 
ments and accountabilities in the school field except 
as he received direction from the state department of 
education. What he learns about libraries will be 
available to the schools, as it should be. What the 
school supervisors learn about library needs will be 
made available to the library director, as it should be. 
currently and promptly and not merely once a year. 
When a city like Bucyrus organizes its high school li- 
brary as a public library until a separate public library 
is established, both the school supervisors and the li- 
brary supervisor will have interest in making it known 
to other cities similarly situated that such a practice 
works well and greatly increases the use of books by 
adults and by children. When later Bucyrus organ- 
izes a public library, if it does, that fact and the 
method will be promptly circulated. When, as in sev- 
eral cities, the public library puts branches in public 
schools in order to reach school children and their 
parents, that fact will readily be made use of by both 
schools and library divisions, as it would tardily be used 
if at all under the double system. 

“Library work is educational work. It should be 
recognized as such. When Ohio gets the educational 
building which it should soon have, the library service 
will appropriately be housed in that building. In the 
country district and the small city, the educational 
forces should be united and not divided in their de- 
mand for libraries. County superintendents could press 
a case more strongly, local teachers and trustees would 
feel responsibility more keenly, if the state recognized 
library extension as an integral part of its public school 
program. 

“Where now library se-vice is exempted from com- 
petitive examinations by the general code, there should 
be substituted a provision that the posts in library 
service should go only to proved capacity and experi- 
ence. There should be no temptation left with any 
state officer to pick a library director or a reading 
room librarian, accession clerk or library stenographer, 
for any other reason than ability to do library service 
better than other available applicants.” 
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Classification of Librarians by U. S. Census Bureau 


HE 1920 Census “Index of Occupations” is 

to correct somewhat the classification of 
librarians so inadequately made in the “Index” 
issued in 1915. The extent of the correction and 
the reason for the new classification are indi- 
cated in a letter from Director Rogers to Libra- 
rian Brigham of Rhode Island, in reply to the 
following: 


Mr. Saml. L. Rogers, Director, 

Bureau of the Census, Washington, D. C. 
My dear Mr. Rogers: 

After examining the volume entitled “Index 
to Occupations,” issued by the Bureau of the 
Census in 1915, I wish to call your attention to 
the classification used in symbol numbers 780- 
790. Under that group, librarians, assistant 
librarians, library managers and library work- 
ers are classified as 780 under “professional 
service.” Library catalogers, library assistants, 
library clerks and library errand boys are 
classified as 790 under “Attendants and Help- 
ers,” being grouped with circus canvas men and 
other circus employees, theatre property men, 
stage mechanics, theatre ushers and _ theatre 
attendants. 

This grouping is confusing, and, in my opin- 
ion, the entire group should be placed in 780, 
with the exception of errand boys and girls 
employed in libraries. The grouping now in 
use places a highly trained cataloger, who usu- 
ally has four years’ training after graduation 
from college, in an improper classification, as 
catalogers cannot be construed to be “attendants 
and helpers.” 

Trusting that you will note the merit of this 
criticism and will correct the matter in your 
next classification index, | am 

Yours very truly, 

(Signed) Hersert O. Bricuam, 
Rhode Island State Library. 


State Librarian. 


To this Mr. Rogers replies: 


Mr. Herbert O. Brigham, State Librarian, 

State House, Providence, R. I. 

Dear Sir: 

In reply to your letter of May 29, 1920: I 
have noted your criticism of the manner in 
which library catalogers and other library work- 
ers were classified in the “Index to Occupa- 
tions” published by this Bureau in 1915. 

We realize, of course, that the classification of 
library workers presented in the classification 
published in 1915 is not a satisfactory one, and 


we expect to change this classification at this 
Census. In the classification published in 1915, 
an attempt was made to group all gainful work- 
ers under 428 occupations and occupation 
groups. This necessitated combining in many 
cases workers whose work was quite different. 
At this Census the 428 occupations and occupa- 
tion groups of the 1915 classification are being 
expanded into 572 occupations and occupation 
groups. Library workers will be classified un- 
der two headings—*“Librarians” and “Libra- 
rians’ Assistants and Attendants.” Catalogers 
will be classified under “Librarians.” 

Were the occupations returned on the popula- 
tion schedules at a Federal Census more spe- 
cifically stated, it might be advisable and prae- 
ticable to classify library workers in 
detail than they will be classified at this Census. 
In view of the rather general nature of many 
of the occupation returns at a Federal Census, 
it is not believed that it will be advisable to 
attempt to classify these workers into more than 
the two groups referred to above. 

I desire to thank you for your criticism, and 
I hope the Fourteenth Census classification of 
library workers will be satisfactory. 

Very truly yours, 

(Signed ) 


greater 


Sam. L. Rocers. 
Director. 


INITIAL SALARIES OF LIBRARY SCHOOL 
GRADUATES 


ROM a summary of initial salaries of stu- 

dents of the New York State Library 
School compiled by the Director, the following 
are among the interesting facts which are ap- 
parent: (1) library salaries are still inade- 
quate; (2) they are increasing relatively faster 
than many other professional salaries for be- 
ginners; (3) it pays in most cases to complete 
the school course. 

Students leaving at the end of the first year 
have received average initial salaries as fol- 
lows: In 1913, $807 (12 students); 1914, 
$822 (14 students); 1915, $786 (10); 1916, 
$926 (23); 1917, $891 47); 1918, $962 (17); 
1919, $1070 (5). 

Students leaving at the end of the second 
year have received the following average sala- 
ries: In 1913, $1060 (12 students); 1914, 
$970 (10): 1915, $996 (15): 1916, $960 (15); 
1917, $1131 (9); 1918, $1220 (15); 1919, 
$1341 (9). 
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WANTED—A BUREAU OF CULTURAL 
RESEARCH 
wre will begin to comb and collate the ma- 
terial that will aid the scholars of 2020 
A.D. in writing the cultural history of America? 
Thus queries The Freeman, and then goes on to 
suggest that it would not be a bad idea if 
somewhere in the United States there were an 
official bureau of cultural research “to dis- 
cover, record, interpret and preserve the isolated 
endeavors of men and women who, prompted 
by different ideals and motives, are contributing 
footnotes to what one day will evolve as an 
American culture.” Even a brief glance at 
bookshelves, the daily post, the casual news- 
paper, impresses one with the wealth of signifi- 
cant material, trivial when considered item by 
item, but of real value in building up a sur- 
vey of cultural growth. The thought of regis- 
tering these many apparently unrelated adven- 
tures in culture and pseudo-culture with a view 
to a more precise presentation of our era than 
we have been able to obtain of the past ought 
to appeal to someone as an alluring and worth- 
while occupation. 


‘ 


THE LIBRARIAN 
shes Carnegie librarians are strict disciplin- 


arians; in mental calculation quick (their 
middle name’s Arithmetic). I pay them many 
a hard-earned dime for books I’ve kept out 
overtime; no use in drawing them apart to 
whisper, hoarsely, “Have a heart!” They mind 
the ethics of their craft, and scorn to practice 
honest graft. I honor all librarians; they have 
to be grammarians and likewise antiquarians, 
and know about the Aryans, and serve the old 
agrarians and fiction dietarians, by finding 
tomes for every taste; they even help the ma- 
tron chaste to trace the chapter on divorce by 
which her rights she may enforce. Then chil- 
dren come from school and church to do “orig- 
inal research”; and our librarian pays them 
heed, and finds the volumes that they need; so 
that they learn to dig for dates, not have them 
slammed into their pates; and in this way each 
little tot forms habits rie’er to be forgot. What 
pay a good librarian gets? She ranks among 
the city pets with teachers; so if she is nice, 
she'll get her pay in paradise. 

ARNOLD KUTNER. 

Public Library, 
Long Beach, California. 


CZECHOSLOVAK LIBRARY PROPAGANDA 

Ladislav J. Zivny, secretary of the Czecho- 
slovak Bibliographical Institute, is preparing 
a “propaganda book” for the spread of the pub- 
lic library idea in the Czechoslovak Republic. 
In reply to a request to the American Library 
Association for “pictures and photos relating to 
American libraries, free, public, school, state,” 
Mr. Milam has asked certain libraries and li- 
brary schools to send photographs. It is pos- 
sible that others than those specially asked may 
have material which they may wish to lend. 
Mr. Zivny (Prague-Dejvice, Srbska 7, Czecho- 
slovakia) undertakes the care and the prompt 
return of any material sent him. 


SERBIAN LIBRARY RECONSTRUCTION 

The Committee for the Reconstruction of 
Serbian Libraries working under the Entente 
Committee of the Royal Society of Literature 
has issued an appeal for gifts of books and 
money with which to help Serbia’s university 
and national libraries in their part towards na- 
tional education. The address of the Recon- 
struction Committee is at the offices of the Royal 
Society of Literature, 2 Bloomsbury Square, 
London, W. C. 1. 


THE SAILORS’ SNUG HARBOR LIBRARY 


The Sailors’ Snug Harbor at New Brighton, 
Staten Island, N. Y., has a library consisting 
of a good reference collection and about 6450 
books and bound volumes of magazines for the 
use of its nine hundred inmates and employees. 
Previous to his appointment as librarian in 
1911, Captain J. C. Norton, had had fifty-two 
years of sea life, and it is doubtless owing some- 
what to his understanding of his “brothers of 
the sea” that as many as one hundred and two 
books have gone out in one day, and that the 
year’s circulation has reached 14,850. 


In an otherwise progressive and _ self-sup- 
porting city of 12,000, in New York State, 
the library exhibits the following amazing 
figures: Volumes in library, 6,225; circula- 
tion, fiction, 1,973; circulation, everything else, 
316; circulation per capita per annum, .18; 
year’s income, $560; expenditure for salary, 
$480. This is an endowed library, which 
after the building was put up and the first 
stock of books were bought had nothing left 
to keep the enterprise afloat. 
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hype appeal for funds for the Enlarged Pro- 
gram has suffered both from the heat of dis- 
cussion and the heat of summer, and so has pro- 
gressed but slowly up to date. It is understood 
that the President of the Association will soon 
issue a statement of policy as to this appeal, for 
which the profession will look with interest. It 
is to be hoped that while a conservative view 
should prevail, nothing may be put in the way 
of carrying on and completing this autumn the 
campaign for adequate funds, freed then from 
the difficulties and disadvantages of the year 
past. Even with funds much lower than 
planned for, the American Library Association 
ought to be able to accomplish such good peace 
work as to bring public opinion thoroly into 
line with its enlarged endeavors and ultimately 
assure the future of such work. It will be re- 
called that at the Colorado Springs Conference 
the Executive Board was directed to make a re- 
port each thirty days thru the library period- 
icals as to the developments respecting the fund 
and the Program. In the congestion of work 
during and since the Conference, especially dur- 
ing the vacation season, only one report has yet 
been made; but the profession may rest assured 
that as soon as practicable they will be informed 
of the present status. 

DECIDED step in advance as to library 

salaries and service is indicated in the report 
of the Library Advisory Wage Committee of 
Washington of which Dr. Bowerman has been 
the chairman from its beginning, and the li- 
brary profession will thruout be vitally interested 
in the summary of that report which he presents. 
The American Library Association at the Colo- 
rado Springs conference, endorsed in principle 
the recommendations of the Reclassification 
Commission provided by the Congress, but sug- 
gested modifications of the unsatisfactory treat- 
ment of library service, which should be put in 
more parallel relation with the general plan. 
This the Advisory Wage Committee has now 
done, and it is to be hoped that the reclassifica- 
tion authorities will accept its program, which 
provides for seven general classifications in ad- 
dition to three specific Washington positions of 
individual importance. These grades begin with 


“Library Aid” with a starting salary of $1200, 
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requiring high school graduation and library 
training class work or equivalent, ranging thru 
“Senior Library Aid,” “Junior Librarian,” “As- 
sistant Librarian,” “Associate Librarian,” “Libra- 
rian” to “Senior Librarian” reaching a maximum 
of $5040 requiring college and library school 
graduation and twelve years library experience, 
or its equivalent in other professional lines. The 
terminology of this scheme fits in with govern- 
mental nomenclature at Washington where a 
“Librarian,” for instance, would be the assistant 
of a “Senior Librarian” who would be the head 
of a departmental library under direction of the 
Cabinet Secretary, while in the usual parlance 
of the library profession, “Librarian” means the 
executive at the top, otherwise styled “Director,” 
and “Associate Librarian,” “Assistant Libra- 
rian,” “Senior Library Assistant,” “Junior Li- 
brary Assistant,” etc., represent the descend- 
ing grades. This difference is in fact directly 
stated in the report of the Advisory Wage Com- 
mittee and need not detract from the general 
value of the recommendation. As to promotion, 
salaries are increased in each grade by five, ten 
or fifteen dollars per month, after each year or 
more of service and if they are criticized as ex- 
travagant, it must be remembered that the cost of 
living at Washington is higher than in almost 
any other of our cities. If the reclassification 
authorities will adopt the recommended schedule 
they will perform a high public service and earn 
the grateful appreciation of an important pro- 
fession. 
HE Dayton Public Library faces a crisis not 
without parallel in other cities and there- 
fore the more important. The central library 
and its seven branches now $6000 per 
month. This increase has already resulted in 
a $10,000 deficit and $20,000 additional is re- 
quired to meet the needs of the library until the 
next tax appropriation, without which funds 
the library must be closed for the three months 
December-February. Under Ohio law the library 
board must certify its needs to the Board of 
Education, which then in turn certifies to the 
budget commission which distributes the tax 
levy. In Dayton the Board of Education has 


cost 


declined to make this certification on the ground 
that it must care first for its own trust, the 
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schools, ignoring the fact that the library is an 
essential part of the educational system. So 
thoroly is the library appreciated locally that 
12,000 citizens have joined in a petition in its 
behalf, and it is to be hoped that Dayton will 
rise to the emergency and provide adequately 
for its library, which under Miss Doren’s admin- 
istration has made remarkable development 
since the disastrous flood. Ohio, and not least 
Dayton itself, is now in the limelight and it 
would be a disgrace to the s‘ate and city if the 
appeal for the library should not be heeded 
for adequate sums to pay salaries and prevent 
suspension of library service which would later 
entail most difficult problems of reorganization. 


HE valuable bibliographies for patriotic 

stimulation and for vocational guidance of 
which the preparation was entrusted by the A. L. 
A. to Mr. Joseph L. Wheeler, have been taken 
up for publication by the Bureau of Education 
which has already issued five of these useful lists. 
One is on “Heroes of American Democracy,” 
others on “Machine Shop Work,” “Iron and 
Steel,” “Ship-building,” and “Seamanship.” The 
happy idea has been adopted of making these 
lists educational reading courses and giving a 
certificate to those who have completed any one 
course. These lists should be promptly pro- 
cured and utilized, the first by all libraries, the 
others by libraries in industrial centers, and if 
not received, application should be made to the 
Bureau of Education. They will serve very ex- 
cellently as purchase lists, and books in the first 
named list should be on the shelves even of the 
smallest library. The industrial books may not 
have as wide usefulness but will be of especial 
value in industrial communities where these 
books should be promptly purchased, in dupli- 
cate so far as possible, that they may be circu- 
lated, while new and fresh, to workers in these 
industries. It will doubtless be impossible for 
most libraries to purchase as many copies as 
might be in local demand, but this fact may well 
be used by the librarians to induce employing 
manufacturers to provide for shop libraries in 
their respective establishments for which the de- 
mand at the library would be abundant proof 


of the local need. 


EVERAL German universities have made re- 

quest, thru the Germanistic Society of which 
Franz Boas is secretary, for the gratuitous sup- 
ply by American publishers of publications is- 
sued since the beginning of the war and this 
request is endorsed by a number of Americans 
of the highest public standing and of all profes- 
sions and political parties. The request is made 
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partly in view of the extraordinary conditions 
of exchange which make the German mark of so 
little value as to prevent purchase of books in 
America or England except at prohibitive home 
costs. Doubtless these university libraries would 
be glad to have co-operation and contributions 
of books from American university and other 
libraries and the request should have careful 
attention and sympathetic consideration. These 
libraries are in like position with our own, 
whose files of foreign periodicals have been 
kept up with difficulty and are for the most part 
lacking in continuity, and possibly some system 
of exchange of publications can be arranged, 
which would mitigate the difficulties of money 
exchange conditions. It can scarcely be for- 
gotten, however, that university professors in 
Germany joined in the famous manifesto of 
German scholars, which was so disappointin:z 
to scholars in this country and elsewhere. in ap- 
proval of the Kaiser’s War, and to the many 
Americans who ardently desire that the peoples 
of the world, especially those joined by bonds 
of literature and science, should come to vether 
again in human brotherhood it would be help- 
ful if there should now come from the scholars 
who endorsed this wicked war in its bezinning 
some evidence of a change of heart and repent- 
ant recognition of the cruel consequences of 
their blow at world peace. 
HILE the American Library in Paris is do- 
ing for the continent of Europe the splen- 
did service of showing forth American library 
methods, another plan of international co- 
operation has been developed in England by 
the Anglo-American Library for Central Europe. 
It is not within the plan of the American Li- 
brary Association to donate books thru the 
Paris library or other agencies, except the 
collections assigned to specific libraries by 
the War Service Committee before the con- 
clusion of its work. The work of the 
Anglo-American committee occupies therefore a 
quite separate field, and it has the recommenda- 
tion of high authorities in England and this 
country who speak in full commendation of the 
plan and its projectors. The international effort 
in which America has had large share, for the 
rehabilitation of the University Library at Lou- 
vain is an unique example of library benev- 
olence on a large scale, but the more modest 
endeavors of this committee to diffuse library 
gifts thruout a number of institutions should do 
much to increase international library relation- 
ship and bring librarians closer together as 
workers in a common cause, whether in allied 
or “enemy” countries, to the end that the word 
“enemy” may be the sooner forgotten. 
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SPECIAL LIBRARIES ASSOCIATION 


COMMITTEE ON METHODS 

The Special Libraries Association has recent- 
ly appointed a special Committee on Methods to 
collect, with a view to publication, from all 
types of special libraries thruout the country, 
data in regard to various methods used in these 
types of libraries, such as subject headings, 
classification, cataloging, filing, circulating and 
routing literature, library publicity, forms of 
all kinds, purchasing, etc. The “special library” 
has been defined as “a good working collection 
of information either upon a specific subject or 
field of activity. It may consist of general or 
even limited material serving the interests of a 
special clientele, and preferably in charge of a 
specialist trained in the use and application of 
the particular material.” 

The personnel of this committee includes the 
following members: Mary B. Day, librarian, 
National Safety Council, 168 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Chairman; Irene Warren, librarian, 
Globe-Wernicke Co., Chicago: Frank K. Wal- 
ters, librarian, General Motors Corp., Detroit; 
Elsie Baechtold, librarian, Irving National Bank, 
New York; Daniel Hendy, librarian, The Insur- 
ance Library Association of Boston. 

Data concerning methods used in special li- 
braries should be sent to the Chairman. 


LIBRARY DEPARTMENT OF THE N. E. A. 


The Library Department of the N. E. A. held 
its meetings at Salt Lake City, Utah, on July 5 
and 7th. 

Mary E. Downey, library secretary and or- 
ganizer, State Department of Public Snstruction, 
Utah, in her paper “Relation of the Public 
Schools to Various Library Agencies,” made 
the following points: Establishment of teach- 
ers’ professional departments in connection with 
large library systems, as well as the service of 
reference librarians who devote all their time to 
school work; The importance of libraries serv- 
ing the school point of view, and teachers ap- 
preciating the kind of service libraries can give: 
The need on the part of library and school 
people to promote the general extension of li- 
brary facilities; The consideration of an ele- 
mentary course in high school as a vocational 
asset; Establishment of a U. S. Bureau of 
Libraries; Proper professional training of teach- 
ers and librarians so that each is prepared to 
round out the work of the other. 

Mr. Carlton, of the State Department of Edu- 
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cation in Oregon, spoke on “The State’s Interest 
in School Libraries,” outlining the very definite 
methods by which books for rural schools in 
Oregon are selected, ordered and delivered; and 
how rural libraries are standardized in regard 
to the number of reference books, and the qual- 
ifications of the librarian. 

A paper on “Some Plans in Operation for 
Stimulating Home Reading by School Children,” 
by J. D. Wolcott, chief of library division, U. 
S. Bureau of Education, represented the report 
of a committee appointed by the Library De- 
partment of the N. E. A. to draw up a survey 
of the methods for stimulating and directing 
children’s reading. It was read by M. Wilford 
Poulson of Brigham Young University, Provo, 
Utah, who has himself just issued a fine study 
of high school library conditions in the state 
of Utah. This report, with additions, will doubt- 
less soon be issued by the Bureau of Education. 

A paper was read on “Books for Elementary 
School Children,” by Annie S. Cutter, Director 
of Children’s Work, Public Library, Cleveland. 
Ohio. She sent advance sheets for a List of 
Children’s Books for Departmental Library 
Work. the completed list for schools soon to be 
issued. 

At the second meeting, which was a joint 
meeting with the National Council of English, 
Joy E. Morgan of the American Library Asso- 
ciation, had a paper “School Libraries and 
Americanization,” which was enthusiastically re- 
ceived. In the discussion that followed this 
paper Irma M. Walker, of Hibbing, Minn., gave 
an account of the reading stimulated in remote 
mining districts by the Library Bus operated by 
Hibbing Publie Library; and Mr. Hoffman of 
Illinois gave an account of the Reading Circle 
work done in that state. Following, Miss Walker 
gave a paper on “The Present High School Li- 
brary Situation,” based upon information ob- 
tained from an extensive questionnaire sent out 
to school libraries of the United States in June. 
Present progress was compared with the “At- 
tainable Standards” set up by Mr. C. C. Certain 
in 1918, to be attained in five years. This paper 
was illustrated by cartoons on current library 
practice displayed on the walls of the club 
room. 

A motion to the effect that it was the sense of 
the joint session of the National Council of Eng- 
lish and the Library Department of the N. E. A. 
that the status of the High School Librarian 
should be equal to that of the head of the Eng- 
lish department, was unanimously carried. 
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A resolution was carried that the Library 
Department of the N. E. A. encourage publishers 
in every way possible to maintain the best stand- 
ards of workmanship and print in books and 
magazines for children; and that we request 
ublishers to make it possible for libraries to 
hep separate volumes of classic fiction from 
especially attractive sets. 

Joanna H. Sprague, librarian of the Salt Lake 
Public Library, read a paper, “The Public Li- 
brary and the School,” outlining practical work 
that has been successfully done in Salt Lake in 
work with schools; and H. E. Fowler, State 
Normal School, Lewiston, Idaho, presented 
a happy and timely way a paper on “Thrift in 
Reading.” 

The following officers were elected: President, 
D. Sherman Williams, chief of School Libraries 
Division, State Department of- Education, Al- 
bany, N. Y.; vice-president, M. Wilford Poulk- 
son, associate professor of education, Brigham 
Young University, Provo, Utah; secretary and 
treasurer, Margaret T. Ely, Lakeview High 
School, Chicago, III. 

Irma M. WALKER, 
Secretary. 


NEW YORK LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


A varied program is planned for the Lake 
Placid meeting of the week of September 20th. 
Hector Garneau, Montreal’s city librarian, will 
speak on French Canadian Literature; Donald 
Gilchrist, of Rochester University, will tell of 
a librarian’s work in connection with the Peace 
Conference; W. W. Ellsworth will give remin- 
iscences of forty years of publishing; Frederic 
G. Melcher will speak on “The Broader Vision 
in the Publishing and Selling of Books”; May 
Massee will speak on book reviewing; Mary 
Frank will tell of adventures in “Caravaning 
with Books” for the Boston Bookshop for Boys 
and Girls; Francis M. Hugo will discuss the 
library as a social factor in community develop- 
ment. Work with the foreign born will be 
treated by John Daniels (author of America via 
the Neighborhood, which is in press with Har- 
per Brothers) and by John Foster Carr who 
will report on the present status of A. L. A. 
work with the foreign born and on the work of 
the N. Y. L. A. Committee on Work with the 
Foreign Born. Frederick W. Betts of Syracuse 
will give an address the text of which is “No 
Steps Backward.” 

The noon hour conferences which were so 
successful a feature of the last meeting will 
be again held this year, and the committee 
reports promise some interesting information. 

Recreation has not been overlooked: On Fri- 
day “In Bashi-Boo,” a library burlesque by 


William B. Gamble of the New York Public Li- 
brary, with music by Otto C. Kinkeldey, also 
of that library, will be presented by the Bagdad 
Players. At the invitation of the President of 
the Lake Placid Club the sports, games and mu- 
sic of the Club are offered to the members of 
the Association. 


PASADENA LIBRARY CLUB 


The recently organized Pasadena Library 
Club held its first regular meeting in May at 
the Pasadena High School Library, with about 
thirty present. The object of the organization 
is to promote friendly acquaintance and co- 
operative relations among librarians and those 
interested in library work with the purpose of 
increasing the usefulness and advancing the in- 
terests of the libraries of Pasadena and vicin- 


ity. The officers elected were: President, Helen: 


E. Haines, Secretary Treasurer, Frances H. 
Spining. Pasadena is quite fortunate in having 
six libraries in its midst, the Pasadena Public 
Library and its branches, the Mount Wilson 
Observatory Library, the Pasadena High School 
Library, Pasadena Elementary Schools Library, 
California Institute of Technology Library and 
the wonderful Henry Huntington Library which 
will soon be completed. 

At its second meeting in August the Club 
gave an informal reception at the Pasadena 
Public Library to Miss Alice S. Tyler, the re- 
cently elected president of the A. L. A., who is 
spending her vacation in Southern California. 

Frances H. Sprnine, 
Secretary. 


KANSAS HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARIANS 

The first conference of high school librarians 
of Kansas was held at Wichita on May 3rd, 
with eleven of the fifteen high schools that have 
full-time librarians represented. The schools 
represented were: Augusta, Montgomery Coun- 
ty High School at Independence, Chase County 
High School at Cottonwood Falls, Wichita, 
Hutchison, Parsons, Arkansas City, Summer 
County High School at Wellington, Pratt, Em- 
poria, and Needesha. 

Among the problems discussed were: The 
study hall, supervised study for, the pupils, the 
guidance of pupils in their reference work and 
the selection of books for the library. 

The next conference of the high school libra- 
rians will be held next November in connec- 
tion with the State Teachers’ Association. 


Owing to lack of space reports from 
some library organizations and schools 
are held until our next issue. 
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LIBRARY SCHOOLS AND TRAINING CLASSES 


NEW YORK STATE LIBRARY SCHOOL 


INSTITUTE FOR*®SCHOOL LIBRARIANS 


HE annual library institute for school li- 

brarians held at the New York State Library 
School closed July 30. It was by far the most 
successful session yet held. The institute was 
under the direction of Sabra W. Vought, state 
inspector of school libraries, who presented the 
subjects of cataloging, classification, reference, 
preparation of books for the shelves, accession- 
ing, charging, picture and clipping files, plan- 
ning and equipment of the library room. Sher- 
man Williams, chief of the School Libraries 
Division, gave a series of talks on the develop- 
ment and growth of the school library; the use 
of the school library; the relation of the school 
library to the public library; inspirational 
books: book selection in relation to the study 
of geography and history, myths, fables, etc. 

The following lectures were given by mem- 
bers of the Department of Education and the 
State Library: J. I. Wyer, on the use of the 
State Library; Grace L. Betteridge, on traveling 
libraries: Alfred W. Abrams, on the use of the 
Visual Instruction Division; William R. Wat- 
son, on the relation of the public library to the 
school library; Anna G. Hall, on library house- 
keeping: Beulah Bailey, on the debate work of 
the New York State Library: James Sullivan, 
on local history in the school library: Eliza- 
beth Smith, on book buying and book publish- 
ers; Mary Eastwood, on popular books for a 
school library: and Mr. Richards, on the rela- 
tion of the school library to the English depart- 
ment. 

Several librarians experienced in the work of 
school libraries lectured before the 
topics closely related to the work: Adeline B. 
Zachert, head of the Extension Division of the 
Rochester Public Library gave five talks on 
book selection and the management of the 
school library; Ellen F. Chamberlayne, libra- 
rian of the Binghamton High School, spoke on 
the correlation of the high school library with 
the other departments of the school; Mary C. 
Richardson, librarian of the State Normal 


class on 


School at Geneseo, gave talks on teaching the 
use of the library to the grades, and the use of 
the bulletin board in school library work; 
Martha C. Pritchard, of Columbia University. 
discussed school library administration, and 
W. J. Ballard, of Beacon, N. Y., spoke on “The 


Unprofessional Librarian.” 


Jane H. Crissey of the Troy Public Library 
gave a demonstration on book mending and the 
class visited the printing and binding plant of 
the J. B. Lyon Company. 

Twenty-five students were in attendance thru- 
out the entire course. Twenty-two came from 
school libraries in New York State, and one 
each from Massachusetts, Pennsylvania and 
Ohio. 

Margaret S. Williams, 1916, reference libra- 
rian, University of Illinois, joins the faculty on 
September 1. Miss Williams is a graduate of 
the University of Texas 1912 and received the 
degree of B. L. S. from the University of Illinois 
Library School in 1916. She has been catalog- 
er in the University of Illinois Library for two 
years, taught in the summer library school at 
the Colorado Agricultural College in 1918 and 
for several years has been an instructor in a 
course called “General reference” offered as an 
elective to sophomores and freshmen in the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. At Albany Miss Williams 
will have the course in junior book selection, the 
junior and senior library seminars; and will 
divide with Mr. Tolman the respective courses in 
elementary reference. 

The following appointments of students of 
1919-20 to positions have been reported during 
the past month: 

John S. Richards, librarian of the Idaho Technical In 
stitute, Pocatello. 
Dorothy D. Gibbs, loan desk assistant in the Vassar 

College Library. 

Helen M. Stone, librarian of the Columbia branch of 
the Seattle Public Library. 


A. Evelyn Abel. librarian of the State Normal School 
at Potsdam, N. Y. 


Epna M. SANDERSON, 
Vice-Director. 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL 
HE following are appointments to the Li- 
brary School faculty for the coming year: 
Elisabeth G. Thorne,” Vice Director; Stella 
Tabor Doane, a graduate of the Carnegie Li- 
brary School, and formerly of the faculty of 
the Drexel Institute Library School, instructor 


LIBRARY 


in cataloging and classification: and Edna 
Stowe Stewart, a graduate of Drexel Institute 


Library School, instructor in reference and 
bibliography. 
The following appointments were made from 
the class of 1920: 
Zoe M. Dexter. assistart in Clark University Library, 
Worcester, Mass. 
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Marian Huntting, assistant in New York Public Li- 
brary. 

Frances Adeltha Kerns, assistant, Children’s Depart- 
ment Cleveland Public Library. 

Evalina Martin, assistant, New York State College of 
Forestry Library Syracuse, N. Y. 

Julia Martin, assistant, Syracuse University Library. 

Jean E. Minckler, assistant Montclair (N. J.) Public 
Library. 

Marjorie Anita Obenauer, assistant, Brooklyn Public 
Library. 

Elsie Frances Pack, librarian, Birchard Ave. Library, 
Fremont. 

Rosa M. Wensinger, assistant, Cleveland Public Li- 
brary. 

J. Louisa Yates, children’s librarian, Public Library, 
Decatur, 

EvizapetuH G. THORNE, 
V ice-Director. 


CALIFORNIA STATE LIBRARY SCHOOL 


T HE following is the list of positions held by 
the graduates of the California State Library 


School, class of 1920: 

Thelma Brackett, assistant, Fresno County Free Li- 
brary, Fresno. 

Marguerite Chatfield, assistant, Fresno County Free Li- 
brary, Fresno. 

Esther Crawford, temporary assistant, Sutro Branch, 
State Library, San Francisco. 

Abbie Doughty, assistant, The Koster Company Li- 
brary, San Francisco. 

Flo A. Gantz, assistant, Ventura County Free Library, 
Ventura. 

Frances Haub, assistant, State Library, Sacramento. 

Lucile Huff, assistant, Public Library, Palo Alto. 

Marjorie Learned, assistant, Fresno County Free Li- 
brary, Fresno. 

Esther Ramont, 

Elizabeth Snyder, 
Santa Barbara. 

Aldine Winham, assistant, State Library, Sacramento. 

Mitton J. Fercuson, 
State Librarian. 


Public Library, Modesto. 
School, 


assistant, 
librarian, State Normal 


The class of 1920 is the last which the Cali- 
fornia State Library School will graduate. The 
good reason for discontinuing a growing and 
successful concern and the activities to which 
the Library proposes to turn the energy hitherto 
taken up by the school are outlined by Mr. Fer- 
guson in the July News Notes of California Lib- 
raries. “The School,” he says, “was a success: 
on that there can be no-doubt. . . . Seven classes 
have been graduated, with a total of 76 stud- 
ents. who occupy all sorts of positions—as- 
sistants and heads of libraries, special librar- 
ians, housewives. During later years the de- 
mands for candidates to fill the last named 
honorable office have been, from a professional 
basis, distressingly frequent and insistent. In 
the language of the country press, the graduates 
have ‘made exceedingly good’ But in 1918 
conditions at the University of California took 
such form that it became possible to do the 
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thing so long thought desirable; and a library 
school department was organized. The State 
found itself therefore conducting two special 
schools at public expense when possibly one 
might be made to do all the work. The State 
Library recognized the University of California 
as the institution of fo®mal instruction, and 
was willing, upon receipt of assurances that 
effort would be made to cover the whole field, 
to discontinue its own school and to practice 
some of that co-operation which librarians have 
long talked about. We shall lend the Univer- 
sity not only our moral support, but will also 
suppply one or more instructors in special 
courses, and if necessary take the field to do 
whatever may be required to make our Uni- 
versity of California Library School a complete 
success. Happily Mr. Leupp and his associates 
welcome our help; and we have confidence that 
ultimately we shall see at the University a li- 
brary school combining the strengths and vir- 
tues of the old and the new, and minus the 
weaknesses of both. 

“What, now, does the State Library propose 
to do with the energy which heretofore has gone 
into its school? As a beginning I am going to 

nake two or three offers of service: 


“. . . Perhaps a survey by an experienced, 
sympathetic, interested librarian outside the 
staff of any particular library might result in 
better service, more directly and more eco- 
nomically attained. If this suggestion seems 
good to any librarian and library board, or 
board of supervisors, we stand ready to send 
an expert to investigate and to give advice, all 
without expense to the library receiving the aid. 

“Again, there are in the library service many 
assistants who have entered the fold by the ap- 
prenticeship method. . . . Perhaps it is not pos- 
sible to get away from their work long enough 
to take any sort of short course. We have thought 
that if a half day institute of four or six weeks 
could be held in several parts of the state so 
that younger assistants, who might not other- 
wise receive instruction, could take advantage 
of the courses offered, some good might re- 
sult... . 

“Finally the State Library expects to con- 
tinue its practice of taking younger librarians 
into its staff for limited periods and to give 
them the information and the inspiration which 
it believes inherent in its service. . . . To those 
who are too far away to avail themselves of the 
possible institutes, or who may not be taken 
into the staff for awhile, there still remains our 
little advertised correspondence work, which 
will be given at least until our principles of 
co-operation may otherwise dictate. . . .” 
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The following abbreviations are used: 
A. Library School of the Carnegie Library of At- 
lanta. ; 

C. California State Library School. 

C.P. Carnegie Library School of Pittsburgh. 

D. Drexel Library School. 

I. University of Illinois Library School. 

L.A. Library School of the Los Angeles Public Li- 


brary. 
N. Y. P. L. Library School of the New York Public 


Library. 

N.Y.S. New York State Library School. 

P. Pratt Institute School of Library Science. 

R. Riverside Library School. 

S. Simmons College School of Library Science. 

S.L. St. Louis Library School. 

Syr. Syracuse University Library School. 

W. Wisconsin University Library School. 

W.R. Western Reserve Library School. 

Wash. University of Washington Library School. 

Baiey, Louis J., has returned to his pre-war 
work as librarian of the Gary (Ind.) Public 
Library, after two years’ service with the A. L. 


A. Library War Service. 


Doane, Stella T., appointed instructor in 
cataloging and classification in the Syracuse 
University Library School. 


Dorn, Elizabeth, for eleven years assistant 
librarian of the Alameda (Calif.) Free Library, 
appointed librarian of the Alameda High 


School. 


Hawkins, Jean, N.Y.S. 1909, of the New 
York State Library School faculty, resigned. 
Appointed assistant librarian of the National 
Industrial Conference Board, 10 East 39th St., 
New York City. 


Haze.tine, Mary Emogene, who has been on 
leave of absence for the past year will resume 
charge of the Wisconsin Library School in the 
fall. 

Honce, Flora A., of the Cedar Rapids Public 


Library, has been appointed reference librarian 
of the University of North Dakota Library. 


Hopkins, Lawrence L., having resigned his 
position with the Technology Division of the 
Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh, is now assist- 
ant librarian of the General Electric Co.’s Main 
Library at Schenectady, New York. 

Know.ton, Julia C., N.Y.S. 1906, ap- 
pointed librarian of the Mary Hemenway Hall 
(Dept. of Hygiene) Wellesley College. 

Parkinson, Herman O., N.Y.S. 1918, of the 
Newark (N. J.) Free Public Library staff, ap- 
pointed librarian of the Stockton (Cal.) Public 
Library. 


AMONG LIBRARIANS 


Pratt, Anne Stokeley, of the University of 
California Library staff, resigned. Appointed 
assistant reference librarian in the Yale Uni- 
versity Library, with the rank of assistant pro- 
fessor. 


SHerrarD, Mary C., N.Y.S. 1913-14, trans- 
ferred from the U. S. Naval Hospital at League 
Island, Philadelphia, to the Ist Naval district, 
with headquarters at Boston, Navy Yard. 


Taper, Fanny T., N.Y.P.L. 1913-14, has re- 
signed her position in the Birmingham (Ala.) 
Public Library to become librarian of the Ala- 
bama Girls’ Technical and Industrial School at 
Montevallo. 


TuHorne, Elizabeth G., for some years in- 
structor at the Syracuse University Library 
School, has been appointed assistant librarian of 
the University Library and vice-director of the 
School. 


Towner, Isabel L., librarian of the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education, Washington, 
D. C., resigned. Appointed head classifier in 
the University of Minnesota Library. 


Sutton, Charles, for fifty-five years a work- 
er in the Manchester (Eng.) Public Library and 
for forty-one years its chief librarian, died in 
April. Besides administering this great system 
during its rapid growth (there were 28 
branches) Mr. Sutton took a prominent place 
in the literary and scientific life of the city. 
He contributed lives of local authors and celeb- 
rities to the Dictionary of National Biography, 
and was the author of a scholarly guide to 
Manchester and compiler of the “Official Hand- 
book” of the Manchester Corporation and of 
“A List of Lancashire Authors.” His was the 
first large library in England to adopt the 
Dewey Decimal Classification (1894). 


Woop, Mary Elizabeth, has received from 
Boone University, China, the honorary degree 
of Master of Arts. This, the first honorary 
degree granted by the University, is bestowed 
on Miss Wood in recognition of her twenty 
years of service in the development of the 
Boone Library, which has grown from a little 
collection in one room to a library of 9,400 
English and 11,500 Chinese volumes housed 
in a fine building, twenty-three “circulating 1i- 
braries for the benefit of people in other 
places,” and reading rooms open to the public 
thruout the city. 
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Recent appointments to the staff of the Seattle 

(Wash.) public library are: Mildred C. Cole- 
man, formerly of the Cleveland Public Library 
and later in the ordnance department, Wash- 
ington, D. C., assistant in the branch headquar- 
ters; Dorothy Hayes, who has just completed a 
year at the Carnegie Library School for Chil- 
dren’s librarians, branch children’s librarian; 
Edith Hile, librarian of the Queen Anne branch; 
Hazel H. King, assistant in the central child- 
ren’s room; Drusilla D. Rutherford, assistant in 
the children’s room and teachers’ room; Edith 
F. Vermeule, P., librarian of the Yesler 
branch; Rebecca W. Wright, N. Y. S., for 
several years secretary of the Vermont Library 
Commission, first assistant in the circulation de- 
partment; and the following six members of 
this year’s graduating class of the University of 
Washington Library School, have been appoint- 
ed to permanent positions in library: Lee Hall, 
Elma Hawkins, Doris Hopkins, Weyana Lopp, 
Helen Remsberg and Consuelo Welty. 


Recent changes in the staff of the Tacoma 
Public Library are: 

Mary A. Batterson I. 1908, formerly head 
of the Greenlake Branch of the Seattle Public 


Library, became head of the Circulation De- 


partment in succession to Edith Pancoast, for 


the past several years head of the Department,, 


who resigned in June in order to return to her 
home in New England. 

Catherine Mulford, formerly acting librarian 
Wells College Library, Aurora, New York, ap- 
pointed assistant in the Reference Department. 

Shirley Skewis, assistant in the Circulation 
Department, appointed head of the Documents 
Division, in succession to Sadie Lindsey, who 
was married to Leonard Harader on June 12. 
The Trustees of the Library took special notice 
of Miss Lindsey’s leaving by an expression of 
appreciation of her work the past twelve years 
in the Library where she has built up one of 
the most complete and most effectively organized 
document divisions in any Western library. 

Jaqueline Noel, the past year acting-head of 
the Reference Department has been appointed 
head of the department in place of Mary Lytle, 
who becomes high school librarian of the Stad- 
ium High School, Tacoma. Her work as high 
school librarian will keep her in close touch 
with the Library, which has joint jurisdiction 
with the School Board over the high school 


libraries in Tacoma. 


POSITIONS OFFERED 

The American Book Company, 100 Wash- 
ington Square, East, New York City wants a 
librarian. Liberal remuneration for well 
equipped person. 

Wanted, an experienced cataloger. to re 
classify and re-catalog a branch library in a 
New England city. Address, (stating salary 
expected), F. P., care of the Liprary JOURNAL. 


Wanted, Children’s librarian with initiative 
and originality to organize and build up the 
children’s department in library serving a popu- 
lation of 75,000. Salary $1500. City Library, 
Wichita, Kansas. 

Wanted, librarian to take charge of Period- 
ical Department in large library October 1. 
Executive ability and knowledge of serials re- 
quired. Full information may be obtained by 
addressing R. A. M., care of the Liprary Jour- 
NAL, 


Wanted, assistant in the cataloging depart- 
ment and also assistant to take charge of Agri- 
cultural Library. Initial salary for each posi- 
tion $1440 per annum. For further informa- 


LIBRARY OPPORTUNITIES 


Vo charge is made for insertion of notices in this department. 


tion, address: Librarian, University of Wyom- 
ing, Laramie, Wyoming. 

Wanted, for a public library of 45,000 vol- 
umes in the Middle West, two assistants: (a) 
head of loan department; (b) assistant cata- 
loger. Applicants should state age, training, 
experience, and reference. Address: D. I., care 
of the Liprary JourRNAL. 

POSITIONS WANTED 

College graduate (woman) with some ex- 
perience in library work would like to hear of 
a position as assistant. Address: A. A., care of 
the Liprary JouRNAL. 

Librarian and filing expert desires to make 
connection with commercial firm offering op- 
portunities for executive ability and up-to-date 
systems. College, library and filing school 
graduate with large practical experience. Ad- 
dress: X. Y.Z., care of the Liprary Journat. 

Librarian with college and library school 
training, special training in theoretical and prac- 
tical music, also several years’ experience in col- 
lege and public libraries, wishes responsible po- 
sition in cataloging or music reference. Ad- 
dress A. R. B., care of the Liprary JouRNAL. 
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UNIVERSAL" BINDER 


Used almost exclusively by the Philadelphia Free Library, the Carnegie 
Library of Washington and other large institutions 
The opinion of a Librarian: 

“I may say, incidentally, that we have found these binders to be the 
most satisfactory of the binders we have had. We have been equipped 
with them for five years and we have found no reason for changing this 
opinion, They safeguard the magazines; they are easily adjusted und 
they are durable.” 

Tell us your needs and we will quote prices. 


The H.R. HUNTTING CO., Springfield, Mass. 


Efficient 


READY OCTOBER 


BOOKS ON BUSINESS 


To aid the business man to select the best business books 


A 48 page booklist —envelope enclosure, size (3 1-2 x 6 inches)—listing and describing the leading 
books of all publishers in this field. A concise guide to new and important business literature. 


Edited by experts in Business Books 


Sold in imprint quantities at manufacturing cost 


R. R. BOWKER CO. Publishers 62 West 45th Street, New York 


BERNARD QUARITCH, Ltd. 


11 Grafton Street, New Bond St., London, W. 


Bookseller, Publisher and 
Agent for Public Institutions 


ERNARD QUARITCH would draw attention to the fact that he deals not only in rare 
and costly books, but also in every description of works in general literature, science and 
the arts, and that he is at all times willing to undertake the very smallest commissions for 


customers. 


He has always made a special feature of trying to procure for customers any books 
they may require which may not be in stock, and makes every effort to render this import- 


ant department most efficient. 


Commissions for Auction Sales are faithfully executed, and he is always ready to give 
customers his advice on this or any other subject connected with book collecting. 


Catalogues are issued monthly and forwarded to all customers who demand them. 


BerNARD QUARITCH acts as agent to Learned Societies, Public Libraries and Institutions, 
both for the supply of books as well as for the sale of their publications. 
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“IS IT FOR POTTAGE?” 


To the Editor of the Liprary JouRNAL: 


Some months ago came a number of resig- 
nations of librarians from old_ established 
positions in the library world in order to take 
positions with commercial concerns and in each 
case with higher salaries of course. One was 
a prominent librarian who went into the book 
business; another was an archivist who did the 
same; a third was a well-known teacher of li- 
brarians who went to the information service 
of a large corporation; and later, an able spe- 
cialist did the same. These were notable in- 
stances which came like blows in the face to a 
good many, but there were other little pin 
pricks to people in every part of the country— 
a reference assistant who went into an insurance 
company, a secretary who took a Federal posi- 
tion, a tried and trusty man assistant who 
could wait no longer for promotion and who 
went into a printing concern which had long 
admired his efficiency in giving them aid at the 
library, and strangely enough, a librarian who 
went into teaching because of the increased re- 
muneration. 

So much for examples. Take then the dis- 
cussions. It has been the main subject, so it 
would seem, at national and local library meet- 
ings and in the library clubs. From the unions, 
to the agitators, to the trustees, to the leaders in 
the library world, there has been a stir. The 
Liprary JourNAL has been full of the subject, 
and the Government and various cities and 
numerous libraries have made salary surveys. 
Library schools have refused to let their gradu- 
ates consider low-priced positions and the move- 
ment for standardization and certification, which 
is, of course, only another phase of the subject, 
has been in the foreground. In the face of all 
this, it is satisfying to find that many library 
salaries have been raised, some blatantly, 
some quietly; some due to well-organized cam- 
paigns, others to a keen understanding of re- 
lative values by head librarians or trustees. 
Some salaries have not been raised and there 
the pinch continues. 

Now in connection with this situation the 
question arises: What has become of the old- 
fashioned librarian who went into the library 
because of the love of books and the desire to 
serve? Of course, some answer that there are 
no longer any such, that the modern library has 
become such a machine that one rarely sees the 
books, and the service is so imbued with the 


OPEN ROUND 


TABLE 


efficiency idea that personality, which is at least 
a subjective phase of service, cannot find lodg- 
ment. Others answer that the members of other 
altruistic professions are deserting, school 
teachers are selling school books, college pro- 
fessors are experts in science, technology, busi- 
ness, government service, at much increased re- 
muneration, ministers are selling insurance, 
running trains, and managing chambers of 
commerce. Why, then, should the librarian be 
the only one to face poverty by continuing at 
the grind? 

The psychology of the situation is against the 
self-sacrificing person. It is all right when one 
communes with one’s self about duty and 
problems, it is better when one feels one’s self 
a part of a great army engaged in a common 
cause. But when one or another begins to de- 
sert the army, then questions begin to arise— 
is it worth while, am I doing anything that is 
appreciated, might I not as well be feathering 
my nest while the feathering is good, why 
should I perform another’s duties while he 
rides around in his automobile, after all was 
not my philosophy of life false, is it not more 
interesting where they are doing things instead 
of only theorizing about them? These were 
some of the questions and doubts that attacked 
the stay-at-homes, especially in libraries, when 
others went to the front line trenches during 
the war. They are a part of the unrest of the 
day and they are a large contributing factor in 
the unrest. It requires a clear seeing head and 
steadiness of purpose not to be led into new 
ventures now, as it did also in wartime. 

So this is the situation. It reminds one of 
certain stories of old. There were some people 
who set out on a long journey for an ideal, 
and after travelling some time in the desert be- 
gan to wish they had not had so much of an 
ideal but more to eat. But fortunately their 
better natures prevailed and despite human 
hesitative frailties, they kept on. There was an- 
other man who had.not much in the way of ma- 
terial wealth but the future was hopeful for 
him. One day when he was hungry, he sold 
out his hopes in order to have a little imme- 
diate pottage. Is that the way with our libra- 
rians? 

Perhaps the case is not so bad after all. 
Rumor has it that one of the bright examples 
of those who left the ranks did not do it for 
money but because of his trustees; another be- 
cause of his superior; two others because of 
great opportunity to carry out library plans 
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Higher Costs of Books and Bindings 


are relieved by purchasing those likely to be greatly used 


IN CHIVERS’ LEATHER-BACK, HAND-SEWN BINDINGS 


They save all costs of re-handling and rebinding and are equipped to give a longer and 
better service than any other new books. They are a real contribution to meet present high prices. 
Our leather helps the binding to withstand much longer wear and tear. 


CHIVERS BOOK BINDING CO., Inc. 
g11-913 ATLANTIC AVE. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


William H. Rademaekers & Son Co. 3°" 


Binders for the Newark Free Public Library 


Corner of Chester Avenue and Oraton Street Newark, New Jersey 


We make Library Bookbinding a Specialty and supervise all our work. 
Over thirty-five years’ experience in all Branches has taught us what Binding is most suitable for Libraries 


and Schools. 
Send us 2 vols., 12 mos., which we will bind free of charge so you may see a sample of our work. 


Ask for price list Pay us a visit 
QUICK DELIVERIES GUARANTEED 


\ \ THEN you deal with us you can feel secure that you 
have value received for every dollar invested in 


your binding. 
Send for prices. 


Library Bookbinders Lansing, Mich. 


The Negro Year Book, 1918-1919 
Ratfia Basketry as as a aFine Art 


Covers every phase Negro activity. Reviews 
progress in all lines. Presents all phases Race Prob- Ashley—$2 00 


lem. Price: Paper cover, 75c. ; board cover, $1.25. 
NEGRO YEAR BOOK CO., Tuskegee Institute, Ala. $ Basketry in its highest development is de- 
scribed in the above. Beautiful colors and 


ae interesting designs are shown in the many illus- 
trations. Many copies sold in Camp Libraries 


BOOKS! Over 1,000,000 in Stock or wherever Basketry is taught. 
All subjects. Secondhand and New on approval. For Sale by 
R ks and S f Authors. Catal 79 
are Books and Sets of Authors atalogue Mrs. Gertrude P. Ashley, Publisher 


free. Commissions executed. 
FOYLES, 121 Charing Cross Road, London, Eng. DEERFIELD MASSACHUSETTS 
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(albeit salaries were higher). Also, the total 
number of those who feel the call of gold is 
not large proportionately, also, sister altruistic 
professions are not really being depleted. Also 
it is said that librarians’ salaries really have 
gone up and that the future is bright since others 
recognize the value of library training and ex- 
perience, and since once salaries are up, they 
will stay up when the high cost of living comes 
down. Of course some of these points beg the 
question, but for some people they may serve 
as answers, for others as excuses: and for still 
others as graspable straws. 

Meantime, what is the real answer to the 
situation? If our salaries have not gone up, 
shall we put our whole attention to that, or 
shall we pay renewed attention to our work 
single-heartedly as before? “If salaries have 
gone up, is it because governing bodies have 
seen our worth? If so, we can still be altruists, 
but if we have our increase because of threats, 
agitation, or complaints, we are gross mate- 
rialists. Is it for pottage we are working, or 
for a love of the work, a love of books, a love 


of others? 
ANONYMOUS. 


“THE SALARY QUESTION IS NOT THE 
ONLY ONE” 


To the Editor of the Liprary JouRNAL: 


There seem to be many evidences that lead- 
ers in the library world are taking seriously 
their responsibility for recruiting new material 
for the profession. I see signs of this in the 
programs of conventions printed in your Jour- 
naL, and have heard one or two speeches on 
this myself. 

There is a very good and needed emphasis 
on the fact that better salaries will induce more 
young people to enter the schools. We in the 
under-thirty division say “Amen.” But it 
seems to me that it would be a mistake for the 
leaders not to realize that the salary question 
is not the only one that deters young people 
from entering the schools: they come forward 
not so much because of the sage advice they 
have received from their elders as from what 
they hear from those who are but a few years 
in the service, and the talk and criticism among 
these is not wholly of salaries, as anyone who 
has at all an ear to the ground can tell the 
chief of any library or library school. The 
juniors hear talk of institutional politics; of 
promotions promised and deferred; of petty 
interference with clothing or personal habits; 
of discountenancing unions without supplying 
any real chance for organizing for betterment; 
of libraries weighed down by sluggish institu- 
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tional precedence, and of libraries embarrassed 
by autocratic control, which has wiped out po- 
litical systems in the world struggle but will 
presumably remain for generations still in what 
we call “free institutions.” 

One of the things pointed out when we en- 
tered the war was that our type of boys could 
not form a fighting unit unless they knew what 
they were fighting for, and felt themselves part 
of an organization that did not carry over the 
outworn system of fighting automata. The 
young people to-day will not make good timber 
in any organization that employs the same gov- 
ernmental machinery that was common a gen- 
eration ago, and institutions, as well as indus- 
tries, must be touched by the new idea. While 
the leaders are appealing for more funds to at- 
tract the promising young folks, they can at 
small cost put a new spirit into some of the 
institutions, and will thus give impetus to the 
enlistment in library service. 

“Unper THIRTY.” 


“HEARTY SUPPORT AND APPROVAL” OF 
THE L. W. A. 


To the Editor of the Lisrary JourNAL: 


I sent you a communication several months 
ago, expressing my doubt as to the advisability 
of the proposed Library Workers’ Association. 
May I use your columns again to state that my 
former doubts were apparently based on mis- 
understanding of the purposes and plans of the 
leaders in this new organization? From the 
first issue of their Bulletin, it would seem that 
the Association is developing in a way which, I 
think, should meet with the hearty approval and 
support of everyone. 

The non-library school workers of the country 
owe it to themselves to organize with such pur- 
poses as are expressed in the “Draft of Organ- 
ization” of the new association, and such organ- 
ization should be capable of rendering great 
service to the library interests of the country. 
The profession ought no longer to recognize 
two bodies of librarians, trained and untrained. 
But I look to see the day when the phrase 
“trained librarian” will again not be synony- 
mous with “library school graduate.” To that 
end we need standardization and certification: 
we need to insist that all professional members 
of our staffs should become trained librarians, 
either thru the easiest and best route of the 
library school or thru the thornier path of train- 
ing class, experience, and hard work: and we 
need the Library Workers’ Association. 


C. Seymour THompson. 


Savannah Public Library, 
Savannah, Ga. 
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266. Forename entry—Popes, sovereigns, etc. This is a fac 


Enter under their forenames sovereigns, ruling princes, popes, saints 


simile of one of 
the 578 CATALOG- 
ING RULES ON 


and other persons known by their forenames only. In the case of persons CARDS, 192 edi- 
who lived before the year 1300, the presumption is that the forename, tion, 


rather than the by-name is to be the entry word. 


Ex. Charles II, 
Albert I, 
Pius II, pope 
Athanasius, Saint 
Giraldus Cambrensis 
Goeffrey of Monmouth 
Thomas the Rhymer 


prince of Monaco 


See Popes, Sovereigns. 


king of Great Britain 


Based on Cutter’s 
Rules for a diction- 
ary catalog, Simpli- 
fied library school 
rules and A. L. A. 
catalog rules. 


Although we had 
a perfectly huge 
edition printed, 
these rules are go- 
ing like hot cakes. 
How about YOUR 
set? 


Price, with guides, 
$4.35. Case, so cents. 


DEMOCRAT PRINTING COMPANY 


MADISON, WISCONSIN 


RUDOLF GEERING, Buchantiquariat 
Basle (Switzerland), Baumleingasse 10 
recommends his extensive stock of 
Scientific Second-hand Literature 


RARE and VALUABLE BOOKS for 
AMATEURS 


Out-of-print Books sought for free of charge 
COMMISSIONS for LIBRARIES 


Issued Bulletin 241 
LIVRES RARES ET CURIEUX 


Post free on application. 
Please write for special Catalogues 


POSITIONS AVAILABLE 


Positions to be filled in libraries in different 
sections of the country. Salaries $1080 to $2000. 
Write the Liprary Workers AssociaTION, 5 
Washington St., Newark N. J. 


Librarians and assistants, varied experience, 
non-library school and library school gradu- 
ates available. Write Lisrary Workers Asso- 
ciation, 5 Washington St., Newark, N. J. 


Fifty Years as Specialists in the Literature of | 


INDUSTRY 
TECHNOLOGY 
Is the Basis of 


Van Nostrand 


Service 


On Request from Librarians 


We will submit at intervals to suit their 
convenience care lly selected assortments of 


the new technical books of all publishers. 


We will compile lists of the best available i} 


books on special subjects. arranged in what we 
deem the order of their importance. 


ENGINEERING 
SCIENCE 


Our “Record of Scientific Literature” 
Issued Bi-Monthly Sene Free on Request 


D. VAN NOSTRAND COMPANY 
25 Park Place, New York 
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Northampton. In October of last year the 
Forbes Library completed the first twenty-five 
years of its history. Looking back over this 
quarter-century, records show that the contents 
of the library have grown from 28,000 volumes 
and 1609 pictures in 1894 to 159,490 volumes; 
118,936 pictures; 12,528 pieces of sheet music; 
2.481 maps and 24,642 pamphlets in 1919. By 
the terms of his will Judge Forbes left $250-- 
000 for the purpose of founding the library 
which bears his name. The income from the 
fund was allowed to accumulate for thirteen 
years, or until it very nearly doubled the 
original bequest, before it was invested in 
building and equipment. Since then there has 
been little or no change in the building itself. 
And there have been but three chief librarians 
associated with its history—Charles A. Cutter, a 
notable member of that group of librarians, 
who, during the last quarter of the nineteenth 
century, founded and advanced the modern li- 
brary movement, directed its destiny from 
1894-1903; followed by William P. Cutter who 
served from 1904 to 1911, and was succeeded by 
the present librarian, J. L. Harrison. Since its 
earliest days the great problem of administra- 
tion has been the squaring of a small mainten- 
ance fund with a large book fund. Perhaps the 
most important single event in the library’s his- 
tory was its union with the Northampton Pub- 
lic Library in December 1916. This brought 
some 42,000 additional volumes, a generous 
contribution to its endowment, and an enlarged 
clientele. At the close of its quarter-century of 
service, the Forbes Library ranks fifth in size 
of the public libraries of Massachusetts, sixth 
of those in New England, and thirty-first among 


those of the United States. 


NEW YORK 
Brooklyn. The Brooklyn Public Library 


offers three courses in library economy, pre- 
paratory to its graded service. They begin 
October 1, 1920. 

The elementary course in library training is 
open to high school graduates, without examina- 
tion. For other candidates an entrance exam- 
ination will be given on September 8th. The 
course is six months in length, and after the 
first month students are paid at the rate of 
$60.00 per month. Graduates of this course 
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are eligible for appointment in Grade 1, at a 
salary not less than $920 per annum. 

The advanced course in library training is 
open to college graduates without examination. 
Candidates having a year of college work or 
its equivalent are admitted upon passing an en- 
trance examination. The course is nine months 
in length. Graduates of this course are eligible 
for appointment in Grade 2, at a salary not 
less than $1140. 

The Training Course for Children’s Libra- 
rians has the same entrance requirements, 
length of training and salary as the advanced 
course in library training. 


DELAWARE 


Wilmington. The annual report of the Free 


Library for the year ending in February 1920 
shows total receipts of $48,277 and total ex- 
penditures of $46,178. Of this amount $6,381 
was expended on books, $1,031 on periodicals, 
$1,651 on binding and $21,826 on staff salaries. 
The number of registered borrowers totaled 20,- 
376 and the total number of volumes in circu- 
lation during the year amounted to 357,687. In 
round numbers the total number of books now 
in the library is given as 100,000. One of the 
most significant points in the report is the libra- 
rian’s appeal for more space in which to shelve 
the Hilbiber collection of books. This bequest 
of some 13,000 volumes is rich in Americana 
and Delawareana, and, altho many of them have 
already been cataloged, they are still not avail- 
able to the public because of lack of shelf room. 


VIRGINIA 


Williamsburg. The College of William and 
Mary is organizing a commercial library and 
museum in connection with its new School of 
Business Administration. Ralph L. Power, li- 
brarian of the School of Business Administra- 
tion of Boston University, will have charge of 
the organization of the collections, having ob- 
tained leave of absence from his Boston post for 
that purpose. As already announced in the 
Liprary JourNAL, Earl G. Swem, formerly as- 
sistant librarian of the Virginia State Library, 


has been appointed librarian of the College. 


KENTUCKY 


Louisville. The Free Public Library reports 
54,996 registered borrowers applying Hon van 
for books during 1919. Over half of these— 
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“Magazines Arrived” Indicator 


Answers the one question asked more 
than any other in the periodical read- 
ing room. 


Popular with the public—a time saver 
for the 


Indicators are made of oak, varnished 


and rubbed to a dull finish. 
, Price complete including screw eyes 


a 

for hanging, the labels ‘‘Arrived for,”’ 
of Reviews the twelve months of the vear, also 
— an assortment of twenty-five names of 
magazines, $3.30 express paid. 
Harpers Monthy» : 
GAYLORD BROS. 

SYRACUSE NEW YORK 


THE KEYLESS LOCK BINDER | 


Allows the magazine to open fiat. Will held one thick or a number of thin magazines 
Made in ‘all sizes and styles of binding 

Ww. G. Jonnston & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Dear Sir :— 

We have been using several of your Keyless Lock Binders for several 
months and find them perfectly satisfactory. We have had no more trouble 
with the “Magazine Thief” and the old numbers look as good as “the new” 
when taken from the binders. 

They improve the looks of the reading table, keep the magazine in better 
condition and are so reasonable in price that every Association can afford them. 

Your sincerely General Secretary. 


A Sample for Examination with Catalog Upon Request ’ — 

WM. G. JOHNSTON @ CO. Pittsburgh, Pa. 

THE SES: Originators of the Spring Back Magazine Binders 

ICE & LYNCH, INC., Custom 7 
ALBERT —oe — HOUSE House Brokers, 33 Pearl Street New 
NEW YORK CITY York. Shipments of Books, Works of 
Scandinavian Books Art, and general merchandise, both im- 

port and export, given careful attention. 


National Geographic Magazine,— write Do you need” fer 


temporary positions! M 


us aid you. This service free. 
Giant set from Vol. 1 to 31 both inclusive (1889-1917), 
newly bound in half morocco, sound clean condition. AMERICAN LIBRARIANS’ AGRECY 


For sale by LOWDERMILK & CO. Windsor Heights, Windsor, Conn. 
1418 F Street Weshington, D. C A. H. Campbell. A. C Mabhacd. 
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or 29,196 of the total 54,996—are children. 
Based on per capita circulation, Louisville ranks 
fourth among the libraries of the country, but 
is only sixteenth in population of municipal 
taxes for its maintenance; and this high place 
on the country’s circulation honor roll has been 
achieved in spite of the fact that about $23,000 
of the total income of $122,204 is devoted an- 
nualy to the payment of interest on a mortgage. 


MICHIGAN 


Grand Rapids. A comparative statement of 
expenditures for the last two years of the lib- 
rary shows that in 1919 $44,800 was spent on 
librarian’s salaries and in 1920 $48,455. In 
1919 $8,914 was expended for books and $3,- 
170 for periodicals out of*a total city appro- 
priation of 73,395. The appropriation for 1920 
is $78,601, out of which $10,838 is scheduled 
for book expenditure and $3,667 for magazines. 
The number of books issued for home use has 
increased from 547,588 to 548,178. 


MINNESOTA 


Minneapolis. In order to live within its in- 
come the Public Library is now offering 
reduced service in the following directions: 
Only such non-fiction as can be covered 
by the Atheneum fund will be purchased; all 
new fiction will be charged to borrowers at five 
cents per volume; only non-fiction and five cent 
fiction will be reserved; both the main library 
and the branches will close on Saturday at one 
o'clock, certain of the smaller branches and 
stations will be open only one day a week 
during the summer months; and only indis- 
pensable books will be rebound. It is estimated 
that in this way about $10,000 will be saved 
on book purchases and $3000 on other curtail- 
ments. The continuation of the reduced schedule 
beyond the summer months is contemplated. 


CALIFORNIA 


Riverside. During the meeting of the Cali- 
fornia Library Association at Riverside and 
later during the Social Agencies convention, the 
Riverside Public Library had a display of il- 
lustrated books for children, books showing the 
history of dictionaries, a display of early bibles 
and bibles in many languages, the John Correja 
Memorial Collection of books on architecture, 
and books in vellum and parchment. 

The directors of the Riverside Public Library 
are negotiating for the purchase of adjacent 
property and the transfer of the Riverside Libra- 


ry School to more commodious quarters, using 
for this purpose the Allatt property which is 
to be remodeled. The frontage is 89 feet and 
the depth the same as the library block (of 160 
feet). When the purchase is completed and 
added to the library property the total dimen- 
sions will be 248 x 160 feet. 


WASHINGTON 


Tacoma. Increases in the salary schedule 
voted by the Board of Trustees of the Tacoma 
Public Library recently and effective July 1, 
1920, provided the following schedule: 


Heads of Departments .......... $115 to $160 
Heads of Divisions, first assistants 

and branch librarians ........ $100 to $110 
Senior assistants .............. $87.50 to $100 


Junior assistants .............. $70 to $90 


ENGLAND 


Bristol. With the object of awakening an 
interest in the books in the public libraries, a 
series of half-hour talks to school children was 
given during the last half-term of the school 
year just closed at the Central Library. Spe- 
cial lists of books contained in the various 
libraries on the topics to be dealt with were 
prepared, and a selection of the books exhibit- 
ed in the room at the time of the talk. Synop- 
ses of the talks were supplied to assist the child- 
ren in following the subjects intelligently. A 
wide range of subjects was covered: Thomas 
Chatterton: the Nightingale of Bristol; Books 
and How to Use Them; Some Wonders of As- 
tronomy; Trains of Reading; Introduction to 
the Literature of Bristol History; Schools of 
Other Days; Classics in Translation; Geology 
and Scenery of the Bristol District; A Jungle 
Trek in East Africa; and The Story of London. 


AUSTRALIA 


Sydney. Largely because of the difficulties 
due to lack of a suitable building the Public 
Library of New South Wales has detailed cer- 
tain officers for special research work, espe- 
cially to assist manufacturers, technical chem- 
ists, the Board of Trade and other government 
departments. This library is advertising its 
services extensively: a full-page public library 
article is inserted in each issue of the Austral- 
asian Manufacturers’ Journal, articles appear 
in the metropolitan papers and postcards draw- 
ing attention to new books of importance are 
sent to.a large number of people to whom the 
books are likely to prove valuable. 
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The Library Department of Putnams 


OFFERS ALL LIBRARIES AN OPPORTUNITY TO SECURE 


ALL BOOKS OF ALL PUBLISHERS 


FROM ONE SOURCE. 


Being the only American house handling library business that has its own London 
branch store, English books are supplied as easily as American, and duty-free. 


The stock of our Retail Store is available for library orders and includes books 
of every description. 


All orders, lange or small, are handled quickly, intelligently, and accurately, and 
our prices will be found satisfactory. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


Putnams Department 


Just West of 5th Avenue 


FINE INKS and ADHESIVES | SCOR S BOOKS BOOKS 
For those who KNOW 


OO & 


BOOKS 


THE LARGEST 
AND LONGEST 
ESTABLISHED 
HOUSE 
DEALING 
EXCLUSIVELY 

IN BOOKS 


THE BAKER a TAYLOR CO. 


Wholesale Dealers in the Books of all Publishers 
354 4th Ave NEW YORK At 26th St 


Paste 
e Paste 


Glue, Ete. 
All the Finest and Best Inks and Adhesives 


ossi ak 
Taurine Mucilage 
gins Pheto Mounter Paste 
Drawing Board Paste 


Emancipate yourself from the use of corrosive and 
ill-smelling inks and adhesives and adopt the HIG- 
GINS INKS and ADHESIVES. They will be a 
revelation to you, they are so sweet, clean, well put 
up, and withal so efficient. 


At Dealers Generally 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Mfrs. 


Branehes: Chicage, London 
271 Nimth St. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Eternal Writing Ink 0 
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CLASSIFIED DIRECTORY 


Dealers who issue frequent Catalogs of books noteworthy in point of literary excellence, historic interest 
and value to L 


Domestic 


AMERICANA 


Aldine Book Co., 436 4th Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Arthur H. Co., Cleveland, O. Ameri Civil 
War, Arctic South and Central America, vels 
Geography, Periodical Sets, Newspapers, etc. 


Mendoza, Isaac, Book Co., 17 Ann St., New York. 


| monte The, Book Shop, 24 North Wabash Ave., Chicago, 
| 


Morrison, Noah F., Elizabeth, N. J. 
Powner’s Book Store, 33-37 N. Clark St., Chicago, III. 
Preston & Rounds Co., Providence, R. I. 


eartman, Charles Fred., ta E. ath St.. New York. 
(Phone Madison 3464.) 


McVey, ta Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
History, Science, Theology. 


Rosenbach Co., 1 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. Ameri- 
cana, Engiish’ Literature Mss., Early Printing. 


Scopes, John E., & Co., 53 Maiden Lane, Albany, N. Y. 


Newhall, Daniel H., 154 Nassau St., N. Y. Americana. 


ANTIQUE 


Burnham Antique Book Store, Boston, Mass. 


GENERAL AND WHOLESALE 


Anderson, John R., 3: W. tsth St., New York. 


New York City. 


Cadmus Book Shop, 150 W. 34th St., 


| Putnam’s Sons, G. P., Booksellers and Library Agents, 
2 W. asth St., New York City; 24 Bedford St., Strand, 
London. 
Robinson, E. R., 410 River St., Troy, New York. 
Scrantom, Wetmore & Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
State House Book Shop, 22: S. Fifth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


| Schulte, Theo. E., 82-8 Fourth Ave., New York. Generai 
| American and. English Remainders. 


F. -C. Stechert Co., Inc., 126 E. 28th St.. New York. Book- 
sellers and Library Agents. 


| 
| 
| 
| G. E. Stechert & Co., 15: W. asth St., N. Y. Scientific 
books and periodicals—sets and subscriptions. 


FOREIGN BOOKS 


Brentano’s, Publishers, Booksellers and Importers of 
Foreign Books, Fifth Ave. and 27th St., t., New York. — 


Lemcke & Buechner, 30-32 E. 2th St., New York. 


Stechert, F. C. Co, Inc. 126 E. 28th Street, New York. 
Books in various languages. 


Stechert, G. E. & Co., 151-155 West a2sth St., New 
York. Books in various languages. 


LAW BOOKS 


Caspar, C. N., 431 E. Walter St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Goodspeed’s Bookshop, sa Park St., Boston, Mass. 


Humphrey, G. P., 65 Spring St., Rochester, N. Y. 


The Harrison Company, Atlanta, Ga. 


ANTI-SOCIALISTIC BOOKS 


Anti-Socialist Book Co., Riverdale, Md. (suburb of Wash- 
ington, D. C.). Our Selected List of Anti-Socialist 
Books sent to Libraries and Editors on approval. 


Huntting, The H. R. Co., Springfield, Mass. 


MAGAZINE SETS 


Huston, A. J., 92 Exchange St., Portland, Maine. 


Stuart & Co., (Leary’s Book Store), Ninth St., 
below Market, Philadelphia. 


Lemcke & Buechner, 30-32 E. ath St., New York. 


Liebeck, C. F., 857 E. 63rd St., Chicago, Ill. 


McClurg, A. C. & Co., Booksellers, Publishers & Station- 
ers, Retail, a1s-2a1 Wabash Ave.; Wholesale, 330, 352 
E. Ohio St., icago. 


McDevitt-Wilson’s, Inc., 30 Church St., New York. 


Matthews, L. S. & Co., 2623 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 


| 


| 


Faxon, F. W. Co., Boston, Mass. Back Files of Period- 
icals—Sets, volumes, odd numbers. 


| Wilson, The H. W. Co, New York City. Sets and odd 


numbers bought and sold. 


PUBLISHERS 


Putnam’s, G. P. Sons, Publishers, 2 West 4sth St., New 
York; 24 Bedford St., Strand, Condon. 


REMAINDERS 


McDevitt-Wilson’s, Inc., 30 Church St., New York. 


Malkan, Henry, 42 Broadway, New York. 


Union Library Association, 225 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Literature, Americana, Theology. 


TWICE-a-MONTH 
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CLASSIFIED DIRECTORY A Classified Directory of 


(CONTINUED) Libra ry Su pplies 


Foreign ADHESIVE PAPER, ADHESIVE CLOTH 


Gaylord Bros., Syracuse, N. Y. 


ENGLISH 


BINDING 


Baker’s Great Bookshop, 14-16 John Bright St., Birming- 
ham, England. 


Brabant & Valters Book Binding Co., 3827 East Ravens- 
wood Ave., Chicago, III. 


Bumpus, J. & E., Ltd., 350 Oxford St., London, England. 
Scarce, Fine and General. 


Northwestern Bindery, Evanston, III. 


Dulau & Co., Ltd., 37 Soho Square, London, W. England. N F 
Neturel History Bg Henry N. Yerger, 19 No. 13th Street, Phila., Pa. 


BOOK COVERS AND MAGAZINE BINDERS 


Edwards, Francis, 832 High St., Marylebone, London, W., 
England. 


Gaylord Bros., Syracuse, N. Y. 


Foyle, W. & G., 121 Charing Cross Rd., London. Second- a 
> and New, Every Subject. 22 Different Catalogues | The Gem Binder Co., 65; West Broadway, N. Y. Manu- 
Mailed Free. facturers of The Keystone Binder, for Newspapers and 

Weeklies. Self-piercing; patented. 


The Holden Patent Book Cover Co., Springfield} Mass. 


Galloway & Porter, Cambridge, Eng. All subjects. 


H. R. Huntting Co., Springfield, Mass. 
Gray, Henry, Genealogical Record Office & Book Store, | 
1 Churchfield Road East, Acton, London, W., England. | Ww. G. Johnston & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
— Histories, Pedigrees, Americana, Researches a 
made. 
BOOKSELLERS WITH SPECIAL LIBRARY 
Heffer (W.) & Sons, Ltd., Cambridge, England. Fine | _ _____ ORDER DEPTS. 
‘Huntting (H. R.) Co., Springfield, Mass. 


Leary, Stuart & Co. (Leary’s Book Store), Ninth St., be- 
low Market, Philadelphia. 


Lemcke & Buechner, 30-32 E. 2cth St., New York. 


Higham, Charles & Sons, 27a Farringdon St., London, E. C. 
Theology, second-hand and remainders. 


d 


Maggs Bros., 109 Strand, London, Eng. Specialists in Rare 
ooks, Library Editions, Prints and Autographs. 


Questteh, Bernard, 11 Grafton St., New Bond St., London, CARD AND FILING CABINETS, ETC. 
ng. 


McDevitt-Wilson’s, Inc., 30 Church St., New York. 


Gaylord Brothers, Syracuse, N. Y. 


W. H. Smith & Sons Bookstall Circulating Library, Ex- 
Library and Second-hand Books, 186 Strand, London. CROSS INDEXING SIGNALS AND GUIDE TABS 


Charles C. Smith, Exeter, Nebr. 
way o te Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. Y. Makers of 


‘Setheran, Henry & Co., 140 Strand, London, W. C. Eng- 
land Agents for America Institutions. 


FRENCH 
INDEX CARDS 


Gaylord Brothers, Syracuse, N. Y. 


INKS, MUCILAGE, PASTE, CLIPS, ETC 


Ferdinando, Paul, 11 Rue de Chateaudun, Paris, France. 


HOLLAND 


Gaylord Brothers, Syracuse, N. Y. 


) ae i 1 Pri & Publisher, Leiden, Hol- 
-? 7 J.. Orienta rinter isher, Leiden ° LETT. AND FIGURES CUT OUT OF 
GUMMED PAPER 


Nijhoff, Martinus, Lange Voorhout 9, The Hague, Holland. | 7), Tablet and Ticket Co., New York, Chicago, San Fran- 


cisco. 


Davenport-Taylor Mfg. Co., 160 North Wells Street, Chi- 
cago, 


MEXICAN 


Blake, W. W., Mexico City, Mexico. All books printed MAGAZINES, BACK NUMBERS 


in Mexico or about Mexico. 


Sets, volumes and 


SCOTCH | Walter 8. Houghton, West Lyna, Mase, 


Brown, Wm., 5 Castle St., Edinburgh, Scotland. H. W. Wilson Co., New York City. 
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The THIRD REVISED EDITION READY OCTOBER Ist 


(Cuitpren’s Book Werk, Novemser 15-20) 


To give practical aid to the parent in the 
selection of children’s reading, distribute the 


BOOKSHELF 
BOYS AND 


Attractive Authoritative Inexpensive 


An illustrated catalog of 48 pages. Attractive 
cover in color. Entry and description of a | 
selected list of the best books for children— | 
giving publisher and correct price. Divided | 
into three main sections: 1. Books for child- | 
ren under ten years, 2. Books for older boys 
and girls, 3. Books for boys. 


SPECIAL EDITORIAL BOARD 


Selection of all titles will be made by: 
MISS CLARA W. HUNT, Superintendent of Child- 
ren’s Work, Brooklyn Public Library. 


MISS RUTH G. HOPKINS, Director of Children’s 
Work, Bridgeport Public Library. 


MR. FRANKLIN K.MATHIEWS, Chief Librarian, 
Boy Scouts of America. 


READY FOR DELIVERY OCTOBER Ist 


At price that covers printing cost only 


100 copies $6.00—250 copies $14.00—500 copies $25.00—1000 copies $45.00 
(imprint $1.50 extra per order) 


R. R. BOWKER CO., 62 W. 45th Street, NEW YORK | 
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